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Stopping and Starving. Bethnal-green. 


*Yas OTWITHSTANDING the 
cleanliness and order which 
are to be found in some of 
the Metropolitan workhouses, 
there are few sights which 
cause sadder feelings than 
a visit to one of those 
establishixents which are 
‘ amongst the necessities of 
the present state of our 
civilization. Here are lodged 
infancy and old age, the idle 
and those who would gladly 
work if they had the work 
to do. We have here the 
worthy and the worthless, 
the crippled or sick, and 
men and women in the prime 
and strength of life. In the 
Bethnsl-green ‘“ Union,” 
which is a spacious building, 
there are now considerably more 
than 1,000 inmates; and this is 
but a small proportion of the 
number who receive parish relief 
in this poor and now distressed 
district ; and we fear that for 
some time, if measures are not used to avert it, 
the extent of pauperism will be greatly increased. 
There are various causes for this. The introduc- 
tion of the sewing-machine is affecting the local 
tailors, needlewomen, and those engaged in the 
manufacture of boots, shoes, and many other 
articles. Steam-machinery and other introduc- 
tions have made profitless various branches of 
industry. We live, indeed, in an age of won- 
derful change; and while measures are in progress 
for the general good, a large amount of suffering 
and distress falls on particular classes. Such 
being the case, we require new means for assisting 
those who are particularly affected by the present 
state of transition. 

As we have often said, the amount of distress 
which exists in various parts of the metropolis can 
be understood only by those who have carefully exa- 
mined such districts as Bethnal-green and similar 
parts of East London, where there are thousands of 
decent families in a state of hopeless destitution. 
Sickness and disease destroy many lives, but still 
there are many left who, without well-directed aid, 
will be likely to crowd our workhouses and prisons, 
and to be a source of trouble and difficulty. In 
the hope that publicity may be the means, in some 
measure, of preventing this, we will look again at 
parts of Bethnal-green and Spitalfields, and note 
the conditions of some of those who have been 
driven to seek help from the poor-rate. 

The duty of a relieving officer in such a neigh- 
bourhood as this is a difficult one. He has in his 
hands matters of life and death, and when of a 
kindly disposition must find it no easy task to study 
the condition of the poor, act humanely, and give 
satisfaction to the board of guardians of a highly- 
rated parish. The experience of a gentleman en- 
gaged in this way in Bethnal-green confirms all that 
we have said of the great distress which exists in 
the place, and induces a feeling of admiration of 
the patience and worth of the chief part of the 
people. Going from house to house we hear the 
same tale told, and see half-famished and ill-clad 
children, We notice that, in nine cases out of ten, 
there is no chance for their future welfare without 
means are used which do not at the present time 
exist. At the corners of the streets may be seen 
groups of youths of the age of from sixteen to 
twenty (who are evidently not of the vicious class), 





lean, wan, and ragged. On speaking to these lads 
they will tell you that they are the sons of silk- 
weavers: they have no employment: some have 
tried to get into a man-of-war, but being over 
fifteen years of age, have been refused: they have 
tried to enlist into the army, but their chests or 
height will not pass inspection. What is to be- 
come of such lads as these? Many of them would 
do well in the colonies: good air, sufficient food, 
and employment, would soon improve their condi- 
tion, and make them useful in those lands where 
labour is wanted, and the earth is fertile. 

The relieving officer will only call at those 
houses where the people applying for assistance 
live: this seems in nearly every instance to have 
been a last resource; and who can judge of the 
great extent of the suffering which exists, and 
which has not been made known by any kind of 
complaint ? The public has heard lately that some 
poor creatures have died of actual starvation. In 
the houses we find young women who have no 
employment, and who might, under proper care 
and guidance, be useful in the colonies, or they 
might be employed as domestic servants, or in 
some other way, at home, 

The sanitary conditions of Bethnal-green have 
been before referred to, and it is pleasant to notice 
that many of the worst houses have been removed, 
and that better ones have been erected on the 
sites. In “ Nova Scotia-gardens,” and the parts 
surrounding, there is a marked improvement. 
There is, however, much to be done in this way, 
and it is to be hoped that, when the Main Drainage 
system is complete, care will be taken to make use 
of the sewer. Omitting just now, however, further 
reference to this matter, we will note the particu- 
lars of a few cases which, in the course of a walk, 
came under notice. The first was that ofa young 
couple, the wife about to be confined for the first 
time. She had been a domestic servant before 
marriage. The business of the husband was that 
of brush-drawing, by which he had been enabled 
to earn 183. a week. Work had become dull, and 
for some time he had been without his usual em- 
ployment, and had sought work as a labourer at 
the docks. During the last fortnight he had had 
three days’ work at 2s. 6d. a day (7s. 6d.). The 
rent of the room occupied by these people was 
2s. 3d.a week. At times, but not as it appears 
driven to it by actual want, the wife had obtained 
work at a pickling warehouse, and could earn from 
9d. to 1s.a day. Now she is unable to attend to 
this duty, and is obliged to apply to the parish for 
medical assistance. This is, in London, a bad 
beginning of life. We then found a man forty-six 
years of age, who had been formerly a plumber 
and glazier, but being unable, in consequence of 
lameness, to follow that employment, he now 
works at winding the cotton used for making 
fringe. In the course of a week, if the material 
were favourable, he could earn from 33, to 3s. 6d. ; 
at some times not more than 23. 6d. The wife 
found occasional employment in washing: the 
whole income was not more on the average than 
7s, 6d. a week ; and there were, besides the man 
and his wife, two children to support. 

Our next visit was to the home of a silk weaver, 
who occupies the top part of a house, every part 
of which is crowded with people. With difficulty 
we ascended the dark, narrow, and ill-constructed 
staircase. There were several hand-looms—all 
empty, except one, at which the daughter was at 
work, who, by long and hard labour, could earn 
53. a-week—a sum but little more than sufficient 
to pay the rent. The man and his wife had lived 
on the same spot for many years. ‘“‘ Forty years 
or so ago,” said the weaver, “I could readily earn 
21. 10s. a-week ; now I could not earn more than 
from 93. to 103, and work is not easily to be 
had. Ifa little present assistance be given, 
things will work round; times will mend—any- 
thing rather than go into the union.” In several 
other instances, we noticed the same hopeful 
feeling: these people, seemingly, forget the re- 


they have fallen so low that they are not sufficient 
for support, work is still not easily to be found. 
With the exception of the looms there was no 
furniture of any worth. In such a case as this, 
the young daughters might emigrate with great 
advantage to themselves; but they would not like 
to leave their father and mother, who are getting 
old. And so they stop,—and starve. 

In one miserable room was a woman with seven 
children: her husband appears to have left her. 
She worked at shoebinding. This business has 
become worse in consequence of machines having 
come much into use. She, with difficulty, 
could earn 43. a-week, and 14d. in each shilling 
was needed for thread, &c., thus reducing the 
wages to 3s. 7d. Three of the children are en- 
gaged,—when they are well enough to go,—at a 
lucifer match manufactory, and receive 2s., 1s. 6d., 
and 1s. a-week ; so that, when fully employed, all 
that this family had for their support would be 
8s. 7d., from which 2s. 6d. is to be deducted for 
rent, leavjng 63.-1d. for the food, firing, and 
clothing for eight persons. This woman would 
willingly get the elder girls into respectable 
service, instead of having them engaged as at 
present, but she has no influence, nor is she able, 
without assistance, to find suitable and decent 
clothing for them. This is often the case. In the 
workhouse we saw a woman and a girl, her 
daughter, between thirteen and fourteen years of 
age: they were dressed in the usual grey livery 
of the place: the girl looked modest, intelligent, 
and healthy: they were about to leave the house. 
On asking the mother if it was not possible to place 
the girl in some family where she would be well 
cared for, she said,—pointing to some dirty and 
tattered clothing which was airing by the fire,— 
“Who would look at her in these rags, and I can 
get no other?” The appearance of this young 
girl in her union suit, and that which she pre- 
sented when turned into the street, formed a 
striking and painful contrast. 

In the house of one weaver the children were ill 
with small-pox; one of them lying in a small, 
close, and stifling room. There the man was with- 
out employment, and had been nearly so since last 
Christmas; while before then for some time his 
work, and the help of some of the children at silk- 
winding, after the rent was paid, did not bring 
more than from 6s.to 7s.a week. One family earned 
12s. by silk-weaving, the rent being 3s,; another 
8s., rent, 2s. 3d.; another 93. We called at the 
house of a weaver which was comfortably and 
tastefully furnished, but the man had been in 
business many years. He said :—“In better 
times I laid away for a rainy day. I could not 
manage, as you see, if I had done otherwise ; but 
my son, who has the world to begin and a family 
coming about him, is sadly off. If you will call 
at his house you will see, notwithstanding what 
little help I can give him, to what a state he is 
reduced, and there is no hope for him to do better. ” 
The young man and his wife, for their children’s 
sake, as they said, would gladly emigrate if they 
had the means of doing so. Many expressed a 
similar inclination ; but on the part of others there 
seemed to be a listlessness, a patient suffering of 
the greatest amount of poverty, rather than will- 
ingness to seek for change. Many have an idea 
that those who have been enabled to emigrate from 
the district have been badly used; but although 
we made diligent inquiry for letters which would 
substantiate this, we were not able to see any. 
Intelligent in many respects, it is a matter for 
regret that the people of this class should be so 
ignorant of social and sanitary laws as they are: 
they might with but a little trouble be readily 
taught. When, for instance, a silk weaver will 
gravely tell you that the present state of business 
is caused by the French or other foreign trade, or 
by “Gladstone,”—not mentioning that gentleman’s 
name with particular favour,—if we lay our hand 
upon his old-fashioned loom and say, “It would 
be just as possible for the old stage-waggon to 
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tend with steam-power silk-looms:” “ Well, at 
any rate,” says the weaver, “ it is very hard for us.” 
When reminded, however, of the present price of 
bread and other necessaries of life in comparison 
with the uncertainty in this respect of other times, 
he comprehends the matter readily. Great good 
might be done not only amongst the silk weavers, 
but also those who are connected with other 
depressed branches of industry by the spread of 
information. 

At the present time help is most needful in 
these districts; and it would be well for some of 
the influential dwellers in the west of the metro- 
polis to go over to the east. If the case of these 
people were rightly understood, we should see the 
hard-working clergymen of Bethnal-green and 
Spitalfields assisted in their labours: we should 
have means provided for those who feel disposed 
to emigrate, and a monster evil to.a considerable 
extent remedied. We will presently give some 
further account of the people here, and of the 
means which are available for improvement. 

The general question of the health of London, 
as affected by the conditions under which thou- 
sands in it live, is again forcing itself on the 
minds of inquirera. While public attention has 
been directed to Lancashire in anticipation of 
a great outbreak of fever among the cotton opera- 
tives, an epidemic of fever has been silently raging 
in the metropolis far surpassing in extent any 
observed during the past fifteen years. According 
to the Lancet of this week the deaths from fever 
in the metropolis, which in 1860 did not exceed 
1,392, rose in 1862 to 8,635! At the Fever Hos- 
pital, from whose reports the most accurate infor- 
mation is obtained, 391 admissions were the total 
for 1860; but in 1862 it rose to 2,699, being a 
thousand more than had ever been admitted in a 
year to the hospital. It is obvious that 3,635 
deaths in twelve months must represent an enor- 
mous prevalence of sickness from typhus. It is 
important to know of what kind the fever is. 
From the records abovementioned it is shown that 
it is the true spotted typhus which is, and has 
been raging—the gaol fever of Howard; the 
“Trish typhus” of modern writers; the fever 
which decimated our Crimean army, and is now 
ravaging the Federal hosts. In the year 1858 the 
typhus admissions to the Fever Hospital did not 
exceed fifteen, and during seven months of that 
year only one case of genuine typhus was ad- 
mitted; but during the year 1862 they have 
risen to the unprecedented number of 1,827, 
while the admissions for gastric or typhoid fever 
did not exceed 220, or about the average of the 
fifteen preceding years. The causes of typhus 
are not doubtful: they are overcrowding, destitu- 
tion, and bad ventilation. It is our old, old 
story again and again. 








BRITISH SCULPTORS. 
THE FAMILY OF “ THE MARSHALIS.” 


I am pleasantly reminded by more than one 
“constant reader,” of the Builder, that in my last 
communication to your columns (“The Family of 
the Cures”), I omitted “accidentally,” in my cata- 
logue of hereditary sculptors,—“ The family of the 
Marshalls.” That the omission was “ accidental,” 
my present communication, full of new and un- 
known materials for “The Family of the Mar- 
shalls,” which I have had by me for many years, 
will, I trust, be at once apparent. 

There were three Marshalls eminently distin- 
guished in clay, in plaster, and in marble, living 
and “flourishing” in London between the acces- 
sion of Charles I. in 1625, and the death of 
Charles II. (1684-5). Their Christian names 
were (I give them alphabetically), Edward, 
Joshua, and William. 

I, Edward was master-mason to the Crown in 
1662, and was succeeded in his office by his 
brother Joshua.* Edward lived in Fetter-lane, 
Fleet-street. This Aubrey assures us, and his in- 
formation is confirmed by those curious MS. 
papers called “‘ The Fire of London ” now 
happily preserved in the British Museum. There 
I read as follows :— 











“ EDWARD MARSHALL, mason,a parcel of ground 
with several tenements and yards thereunto be- 
longing, lying on the east to Fetter-lan-, on the 
north to the passage called Bond Stables, on the 
south adjoining to the buildings of one John 
Dawling, gent., and on the west butting on the 
garden of the Master of the Rolls.”— Addit. US. 
Brit. Mus. 5063, fol. 182. 

This Edward Marshall made the bust in West- 
minster Abbey of Michael Drayton the poet,* 
erected at the expense of the famous Anne Clif- 
ford, daughter of an Earl of Cumberland, and 
wife first of Sackville Earl of Dorset, and secondly 
of Philip Herbert Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery,and who consequently, throughout a long 
tinal widowhood, was obliged by the rules of the 
Heralds’ College to divide her titles as she had 
done her heart, between two dear defunct hus- 
bands, by signing herself “ Anne Pembroke, Dor- 
set and Montgomery,” according to the peerage 
creations of her two lords; a case without parallel, 
I believe, in the history or romance of the English 
peerage. 

Hdward had, it would seem, a taste for poetry. 
He “ wrought curiously in plaster” the bust of his 
“reat friend,” Francis Quarles, and ‘ valued it 
for Quarles’s sake.” ‘’Tis pity it should be lost,” 
Aubrey writes to old Antony Wood. Is its where- 
abouts at all known ? 

By Edward Marshall there are two white 
marble and well-executed monumental busts in 
Tottenham Church, Middlesex, representing Sir 
Robert and Lady Barkham, of Wainfleet, in the 
county of Lincoln. Sir Robert died in 1644. 
Their eight children kneel near to the busts. This 
monument should be seen by all who are curious 
in identifying the works of our early sculptors. 

The editors of Walpole’s “ Anecdotes,” Mr. 
Dallaway in 1826, and Mr. Wornum in 1849, have | 
wholly overlooked a printed notice of Edward | 
Marshall. I shall, therefore, transcribe it entire 
for insertion by all who are curious in perfecting 
and illustrating that delightful work :— 

* Barn-elms House in Surrey, with orchards, gar- 
dens, coach-houses, stable, grazing for a couple of 
geldings or cows, spring-water brought to the 
house in leaden pipes, pleasant walks by the 
Thames side, and other accommodations, is to be 


jlet, or otherwise may be divided into two conve- 





nient dwellings, with garden, orchard, and water 
to each of them. Inquire farther of Mr. Edward 
MarsuatL, a stone-cutter, living in Fetter- 
lane.”—Mercurius Politicus, 5th May, 1659. 

Among Zdward Marshall’s other works—“ Mar- 
shall of Fetter-lane,’—Walpole’s editors should 
include the monument to Sir Richard Verney at 
Compton, and of the Earl of Totness at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Sir William Dagdale, in bis Pocket- 
book for 1653, records that they came from the 
chisel of “ Marshall of Fetter-lane.” 

If. Josuva (whose best works are to be seen at 
Campden, in Gloucestershire, and Swansea, in 
Cambridgeshire) was employed on a well-known 
work in Westminster Abbey, as the following 
fragment (now first published) will convince my 
readers :— 

“To the executors of Joshua Marshall, de- 
ceased, for making a monument at Westminster, 
for the bones of a Prince found in the Tower of 
London,”— Works Accounts of the Crown for 
1678-9. 

‘The monument to the princes, King Edward V. 
and his brother, is a sarcophagus, neatly wrought 
in white marble. Sir Christopher Wren gave 
the design. And here I may ask, would my 
friend, the distinguished sculptor, Mr. William 
‘Calder Marshall, R.A., make a like sareophagus 
for a like amount? I wish Mr. Marshall would 
look at his namesake’s work, and let the readers 
of the Builder know what a like work would cost 
at the present time. A practical opinion of what 
a duplicate would cost would give us a further 
clue to the value of marble and labour in the 
years 1678 and 1863. 

ILI. Of William Marshall I can give no further 
account than that he was born on the 7ch of 
October, 1606, and that the star—the figure of 
his nativityaseendant in the skies that day—is pre- 
served among Ashmole’s MSS. at Oxford. This I 
have never seen. A sculptor’s nativity cast by 
Ashmole might fitly find a place in a column of 
the Builder. 

My last new material relating to the Marshalls 
is from the MS. vestry minutes of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields :— 

* 1658, Sept. 24.—Ordered that Mr. Marshall, 
stone-cutter, do pay twenty shillings per annum 
tor the privilege he hath in laying stones in 
Hedge-lane : to which Mr. Marshall being present 


consented ;—the twenty shillings per annum to 
be paid from Michaelmas now next ensuing-” 
Hedge-lane is a narrow but much frequented 
thoroughfare leading from Pall-mall East to 
Coventry-street. Let us contrast it in 1658, when 
Mr. Marshall was suffered to make a marble- 
yard of it, with the crowded and equally narrow 
Hedge-lane of 1863. PereR CUNNINGHAM, 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.* 


Mrssrs. Deane & Woopwarkp exhibita drawing 
(190) of the Staircase Angle in their design for 
the War Office, in which the raking lines of the 
interior are shown externally. The arrange- 
ment may have influenced subsequent designs for 
other buildings by various architecte. Messrs. 
Deane & Woodward’s works executed, or to 
be executed, are unfavourably represented; but 
it ean be seen they are not all quite satisfactory. 
The “ Dormer in the suggested New Roof of the 
Town Quadrangle, Oxford ” (223) is very bad as 
Gothic. Where in Oxford, is the “ quadrangle ? ” 
The “ House for the Marquis Clanricarde, Por- 
tumna ” (328) would we fear have some rooms 
badly lighted, from the adherenee to the Gothic 
forms. Another drawing (344) represents ‘ Por- 
tion of New Buildings, Oxford.” The Hall of Cark 
College (306), by Sir Thomas Deane, has an open 
roof of the Westminster Hall class. Mr. E. W. 
Godwin, of those using the Gothic style, is one 
who best reconciles the observance of all that is 
good in it, with the infusion of new design. We 
need object only to the canopies of statues, which 
are stuck on to a building instead of bei 
partly supported from below, as they should be, 
however slightly, in appearance. His Northamp- 
ton Town Hall (171), has, besides numerous fea- 
tures of the version of Gothic that is in fashion 
for the class of buildings, aud some good sculpture, 
a well-contrived and effective recessed porch or 
loggia of entrance, formed of three arches in 
front, rising from columns,—the centre archway 
being appropriated to steps, and the sides to look- 
out spaces. The same architect also shows two 
alternative desigus for the Town Hall, Tiverton. 
One of them presents a capital Gothic elevation ; 
and the other, with semi-circular arches and 
pierced tympana to the windows, is more novel, 
and is otherwise good. 

Amongst the designs for works of art-manu- 
facture, are two by Mr. A. B. Donaldson, a nephew 
of the Professor. O.e of them (183) “ for a Mural 
Painting over an Altar” is archaic in style, and 
appears rather crude in colour through the contrast 
ot brilliant blue sky, and red and gold ornaments, 
with the brown in which the groups of figures are 
outlined and shaded. The subject is “The Word 
of God,” represented by three stages of figures, 
Christ delivering the Gospel being at the top, with 
angels swinging censers, the Evangelists with 
their symbols next, and the eight other Apostles 
at the foot. The other design (184), “‘ The Myste- 
ries of the Cross,” whilst more elaborate, is better 
studied in every respect. It represents the head 
of a cross divided into many compartments, which 
contain subjects representing scenes connected 
with the Cross, or allegories trom the Scriptures. 
The Saviour on the Cross occupies a central com- 
partment; round this are subjeets from the Old 
Testament ; elsewhere are scenes from the Cruci- 
fixion, and from the history of the early Church, 
as the discovery of the true cross: at the foot, 
walk in procession, priest, king, knight, lady, and 
the poor and maimed, each one having taken up 
his cross, and following the Saviour; whilst im 
the top compartment is represented the proclama~ 
tion of the Resurrection. Eaeh compartment is 
treated in different tints of the same colour, a8 
neutral green, violet, light red, or a 
some of the first-named colours have a blue . 
ground ; and the colours are balanced tri 
cally with reference to the centre of the general 
design. Jt is a very clever work. Mr. B 
exhibits a sketch (202) of “ Designs for Sec 
Jewelry.” Specimens of the Chevalier Salviati’s 
mosaic appear on one of the screens: but they 
are not so well placed for judging of their effect, 
as they are for looking at them closely. Near 
them is a specimen of Messrs. Maw’s mosaic, a head 
from a design by Mr. Digby Wyatt; Mr. Maw also 
contributes an excellent drawing of the mosaic 
pavement in front of the altar, Torcello (382), and 
one of that in front of the shrine of St. Thomas 
i-Beckett, Canterbury Cathedral; and from Mr. 
Lightly’s sketches we have useful reeards of the 
pavement of a chapel in the church of S. Miniata, 
Florence (131), and of the “Opus Alexandrinum ” 





* Audit Office Enrolments (MS.), vol. vi. p. 427. 











* Aubrey’s “ Lives,” art. “ Drayton.” 


* See pages 217, 236, 255, ante. 
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of the nave (140) ; both the pavements being now 
removed. ' 

A screen is filled with sketches contributed to 
the Class of Design of the Architectural Associa- 
tion during the session 1861-62. Amongst them 
area “Village Railway Station” (392), by Mr. 
Wimbridge, and the “ Chancel of a Church” (393) 
by Mr. W. L. Ridge. Some of the designs testify 
to the serviceableness of the class in aiding the 
practice of perspective drawing, and the study of 
perspective effect. The study is most essential ; 
though it is strangely neglected in some Conti- 
nental systems of teaching. Some of the designs 
of the “class” however do notaffurd evidence of the 
stady of planning. The omission, in an exhibi- 
tion, considering the purpose of exhibition and 
the announcement in such a title as “Church 
to accommodate 500 persons” (412), would be 
a blunder, even where plans securing the 
objects had been really made. The plan, 
which is cruciform, in one of the designs (394), 
may not secure the objects, if we are right in the 
views taken in our first article; and the tower in 
the same design is out of all proportion to the 
church. The “class” must not lost sight of uses 
of buildings, and of actual dimensions ; for, re- 
cognition of such points it is, that constitutes the 
business of architecture and our special art. Some 
of the best of the designs are by Mr. R. P. Spiers : 
we may especially mention the “ Fire-place” 
(414), albeit, we can trace some of its details to 
originals. Mr. Spiers is a contributor to other 
departments of the Exhibition; his drawings in- 
clude a sketch (180), “ Design for an Observa- 
tory,” and a frame of “Scraps from France” 
(136). Reverting to the points of convenience 
and practicability as least of all to be discarded in 
designs exhibited to architects, we may call atten- 
tion to a pencil drawing which hangs in the south- 
west corner of the west gallery, and represents a 
design for a proposed building. Chimneys termi- 
nate certain gables, in which there are windows ; 
and we cannot find out where the flues would be 
taken up in sufficient space. 

Of sketches and studies from old buildings, the 
largest contributor is Mr. Digby Wyatt. His 
“Coloured Study made on the Spot, of San 
Benedetto Sabiaco ” (201); ‘Studies of the 
Medieval Architecture of Germany ” (230), which 
are numerous; “Twenty-one Studies of Medizval 
Architecture and Sculpture of Northern Italy ” 
(246); and “Outline Study, with the brush, of 
the principal Doorway of Naples Cathedral ” 
(250), are of value; and they ought to be pub- 
lished. Mr. R. W. Mylne contributes three very 
interesting drawings (330 to 332) of steeples 
belonging to the same family as the St. Dunstan’s 
in the East, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne examples. 
They are, in order of date, from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth, the steeples 
of St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh; King’s College 
Aberdeen; and the parish Church, Linlithgow. 
The last-named steeple was taken down in 1862. 
The first of the three was restored and partly rebuilt 
in 1648, by John Mylne, King’s Principal Master 
Mason ; and the second, originally built in 1509, 
was rebuilt, according to an inscription, by 
“George Thomson, Architect, 1634.” The draw- 
ings are, we believe, copies of photographs, taken 
expressly for the purpose of the illustration. Pro- 
fessor Donaldson has sent a drawing (189), which 
is certainly not less valuable as a record, than the 
other works of the class. It shows an angle of 
the Parthenon, and is a study made, now many 
years ago, on the spot, “to retain a record of the 
tenes and tints on the entablature and columns ;” 
and, showing that his pencil of last year, or 1861, 
was not: idle, he has also sent a drawing of the 
“€ourt of the Nubian Khan, Cairo” (195); one 
of “The Sphinx on the Plateau of the Gizeh 
Pyramids ” (283), and one of a “ Fountain with 
School over,” in Cairo (284). The Rev. J. L. 
Petit, Mr. J. B. Waring, Mr. F. T. Rogers 
“Sketches in Normandy” 124), Mr. G. L. 

thelme, and Mr. J. W. Wild, should also be 
named as contributors of drawings. In the same 
class of works will also be found a record (312), 
perfect as far as the state of the original admitted, 
of the design and construction of the “ Wooden 
Spire at Chalons-sur-Marne, from measurements,” 
by Mr. W. Burges, and a capital set: of illustrative 
“Sketches” (295 to 300) of what is left of that 
still too seldom appreciated building, the Church 
of St. Mary Overy, Southwark. 

Above the drawings in the principal room, which 
have formed the subject of our review, are 
works to which we referred in a preliminary 
notice of the Exhibition. They are the cartoons 
of the mural paintings executed by MM. Guffens 
& Swerts in the Chamber of Commerce, Antwerp, 


the eve of their completion, by the fire that con- 
sumed the Exchange, They include scenes from the 
commercial history of Antwerp, portraits, allego- 
vical representations of the four quarters of the 
globe, and of the products of co:nmerce and agri- 
cultare. With them is a cartoon representing the 
St. George over the high-altar of the church of 
that saint in Antwerp, cartoons of paintings in the 
new church of St. Nicholas, East Flanders, and of 
a triptych executed for the castle chapel of Noisy. 
They show considerable ability. 

We have made many suggestions, this year or 
previously, for the amendment of the catalogue 
and towards making the Exhibition representative 
of the actual state of architecture.* Let us now 
add, that it is still difficult in many cases to dis- 
cover from the titles of drawings, whether the 
buildings are erected, are in course of erection, are 
merely proposed to be erected, or are simple designs. 
Contributors of drawings should, if possible, be 
induced to word their titles so as to leave none of 
the points in doubt; and designs made on a 
defined programme of requirements, areas and 
dimensions, and outlay, should be immediately 
distinguishable from those where these considera- 
tions have not constituted a basis. 

Mr. W. White, who exhibits several drawings, 
deserves to be commended for the complete manner 
in which he has explained by plans and other 
illustrations, the nature of the works he has had 
in hand. We repeat, what we have been saying 
for years, that mere views, which are not explana- 
tory of the actualities of arrangement of buildings, 
are valueless for the main purposes of an exhibition 
that is to be visited by architects.+ 








THE WEDDING PRESENTS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
On Wednesday evening, a well-dressed crowd 
filled the museum, in order to havea private view 
of the jewels, china, lace, plate, and dresses, which 
were presented to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, on the occasion of their marriage. The 
use of some of these beautiful things must have 
been given up with personal inconvenience: the 
two or three empty compartments at the bottom of 
the very handsome toilet service presented by the 
members of Her Majesty’s household, suggest this 
fact, and increase the pleasure with which we look 
at the collection. It wasa kindly and admirable 
act on the part of their Royal Highnesses thus to 
take the people into their confidence; and is duly 
appreciated. The presents are elegantly arranged 
in the new North Court of the Museum, which 
was built for the exhibition of sculpture and 
monumental objects of Italian origin, especially 
such as were designed for being placed in the open 
air; and we may note that this occasion has been 
taken advantage of, to arrange the court to some 
extent according to the original intention, which 
was to provide a covered space with light as 
nearly as possible like that of the open air, so as 
to produce a general effect similar to that of an 
Italian cortile open to the sky and surrounded by 
cloisters in subdued light. The Waterloo vase and 
some other pieces of English sculpture are at pre- 
sent in the court; but, when the exhibition of the 
wedding presents is concluded, the general arrange- 
ment of objects will be continued with the view 
of ultimately devoting this court to the display of 
specimens of Italian origin only. Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Redgrave, Mr. P. C. Owen, and others, have been 
working hard in the arrangements. Mr. Crace 
has fitted to each of the well-known Venetian 
Standard-bearers (good specimens of electrotype, 
by the way), a gay gonfannon with appropriate 
mounting. The staff is of zinc, doubtless care- 
fully secured, for the leverage is long. The total 
height is probably 50 feet. 
Many of the works are of admirable quality. In 
some, however, a want of design is to be regretted. 
For example, the costly gift of the city of London 





* With reference to this point we insert the following 
note :—‘* Woutd you kindly correcta misstatement which 
appeared in your number of April 4 respecting my drawing 
(No. 234) in the Exhibition? The error arose, not with 
your critic, but with the compiler of the catalogue. The 
drawing in question has nothing whatever to do with the 
improvement of the Kensington building, but was sub- 
mitted, by myself in conjunction with Messrs. Hickes & 
Isaac, of Rath, in competition for ‘the Dublin Winter 
Garden.’—Joun GILEs.”’ 

+ In one of our articles, page 218, the word ‘‘acute’’ 
was hastily written for ‘‘ o/twse,’’ in describing the angu- 
lar form which is that of the plan in one of the Westminster 
Chapel designs ; and in speaking of the designs numbered 
98 and 99 for the Cork Cathedral, the transepts were erro- 
neously described as “ features only externally.”” And in 
the following article, where we were speaking of galleries, 
the printer slightly altered our words ; which had alluded 
to the eighteenth century, and the latter half of the seven- 
teenth, as comprising the especial period of prevalence of 





that were destroyed in August, 1858, when on 


(17) is simply a string of thirty-two brilliants 
without one touch of art for the 10,000/.; and that 
of the ladies of Liverpool is simply a string of 
pearls to carry a certain number of brilliants 
formed into a cross. The necklace given by the 
King of Denmark, carrying the cross of Degmur, 
is of a very different character, and does credit to 
Jules Didrichsen, of Copenhagen. The parure of 
opals and brilliants given by the Queen, from 
designs by the Prince Consort, No, 1, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful; and, with the pearl and 
diamond necklace given by the Prince of Wales 
(3), earns praise for Garrard. The bracelet (15) 
contains miniatures of the eight bridesmaids, the 
donors, each in a separate compartment. The 
Danish gold ornaments (13, 16, and 24), by 
Michelsen and by Dahl, both of Copenhagen, 
although wholly imitative, reproducing the ancient 
torques and rings and patterns in filigree, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and are good specimens of 
work. The city of Norwich sent their shawl (62) 
in a very fairly executed cedar box, mounted in 
metal and partly painted, in Medieval style. 
The worked shawl and flounce from the ladies of 
Ireland; the Princess of Hohenlohe’s fan-mount ; 
Lady Buchanan’s inlaid marble casket ; the Duke 
of Buceleuch’s vase (30); and the Bible given by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, would each 
form topics fur praise and comment. 

The Museum authorities must look to have 
many visitors. 





PICTURES OF THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH 
SCHOOLS, PALL-MALL. 


Ir this, the tenth annual exhibition of foreign 
pictures that London has accepted as one of the 
customary events of the season, will do little in ex- 
tending full knowledge of the schools represented, 
it will at all events assist in keeping up avery 
pleasant and desirable acquaintance with them ; 
an acquaintance, by the way, that before the op- 
| portunities afforded by International Exhibitions 
infinitely improved it, was in a great measure 
| brought about by the energy and enterprise of its 
director, Mr. E. Gambart, and maintained, how 
efficiently was best certified by the numerous in- 
stances wherein productions with which he had 
already made us familiar had been selected as 
adequately sustaining the reputation of their re- 
spective authors on these greater occasions. The 
more we learn of foreign art the better for those 
who think too much of it, to the detraction of our 
own; and for those who, more patriotic, err just the 
other way; and, better still, for others who, going 
their own way, like that best which pleases them 
most ; and regarding art in its abstract light as a 
language common to all civilization, welcome alike 
anything that ministers to their enjoyment of its 
worth, whether home-grown or imported, 

And the more we do learn the more strongly 
the evidence presents itself that, in all that con- 
stitutes its excellence, our share of possession is 
sufficient to absolve us of any reason to be envi- 
ous ; and when it is remembered that the most we 
see of our Continental neighbours’ performance is 
the result of judicious selection from the mass, 
some significance attaches itself to the short 
number of contributions to this, the present col- 
lection of French and Flemish pictures, and others 
preceding it, as well as to the recurrence of the 
same names so constantly chronicled in their cata- 
logues. 

Further than this, if anything like a conclusion 
may be deduced from somewhat restricted pre- 
mises, it is inevitable that the shortcomings evi- 
dent in our own school are not confined to us,— 
that the same want of purpose, of earnest inten- 
tion to interest any sense beyond that of seeing, 
is common to the English and French alike. Not 
to the Flemish, however! Historical depiction 
has become almost a tradition. The only excep- 
tion here worth recording is the magnificent one 
furnished by Baron Henry Leys; and this would 
have been a centre of attraction amongst far 
nobler surroundings than it has, 

With all its square simplicity of forms and 
rigid adherence to probability, the “ Entrance of 
Archduke Charles, in Antwerp, 1514” (76), com- 
mends itself at once as the work of a great 
painter. The incident expounded has an extra 
grandeur imparted to it by its originality of 
treatment, so thoroughly in keeping with it ia 
every detail,—that of “The Sovereign, before 
entering into the town, making oath before the 
Bargomaster to observe the existing laws, and to 
respect the privileges of his future subjects ;” and 
something in it peculiarly adaptative shows that 
it is a finished study in oil of one of the series of 
pictures he has been commissioned to paint in 








those features in churches. 
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werp, an undertaking for which few are so well 
qualified as he is. The composition embraces a 
numerous assembly of figures, each individualized 
by a quaint distinctive portraiture, that prevents 
the circumstance of their standing in rows and un- 
varied attitude from giving that appearance of 
repetition almost unavoidable in such an arrange- 
ment. The two figures of heralds, seated full- 
faced to the spectator, admirably contrast this, 
although they do convey rather a Gog and Magog 
flavour to our municipal apprehension of the sub- 
ject, attaining their gigantic proportions, perhaps, 
from their proximity, at the foot of the stairs that 
lead to the platform on which the ceremony takes 
place. As usual Baron Leys marvellously iden- 
tifies himself with the period he illustrates, and 
the power with which he realizes natural appear- 
ances (of technical dexterity he is singularly un- 
conscious), is still a lesson that apparently few 
will try to learn, excepting those who Jearn 
nothing more. 

Amongst the French works, the large and am- 
bitious attempt of M. Grenier de St. Martin to 
render interesting a most uninviting theme— 
“ Henri III. and his Minions, the Evening before 
the Barricades” (43), is even less successful than 
might have been expected, in spite of all obstacles: 
it does not tell the story, and the composition is 
in itself so scattered, and furthermore broken up 
by a singularly discordant arrangement of colour, 
that no one point has prominence over another : 
this, and the heavy, black, but cleverly-drawn 
“ Procession in Paris during the League” (93), 
of M. Robert Fleury—an old specimen obviously, 
and not a favourable one—are the only other com- 
petitors in the historic arena. fic 

But the gist of the exhibition subsists {as usual 
amongst those who, if less pretentious in their 
object of attainment, are most perfectly successful 
in arriving at it. The wonderfully minute finish 
of M. Meissonier will still astonish in (79) ‘ The 
Etcher ;” and the exquisitely truthful grace with 
which M. Edouard Frere relates the commonest 
episodes of humble life, is thoroughly exemplified 
in the four scenes: (34), “ Breaktast-time at the 
Farm ;” (35), “The Widowed Mother;” (36), 
“The Arrival at School;” and (37) ‘ Children 
overtaken by a Storm.” These are all imbued 
with that charming poetry of expression that is 
autographic by this time, and quite indescribable : 
something of this quality is reflected in the 
* Young Boat-builders” (116) of M. Thom, pupil 
of M. Frere, and in a less degree in (115) “ The 
Sledge.” 

The influence of tuition is more emphatically 
pronounced in the works of M. Ruiperez, pupil of 
M. Meissonier. His “Guitar Player” (96), and 
(97) “The Lecture of a Manuscript,” are cu- 
riously close imitations, without that intensity of 
elaboration for which the master is famous. M. 
Plassan, whose characteristics are sufficiently 
designated for easy recognition in (90) “ After 
Dinner,” and (92) “The Last Novel,” has pro- 
duced a perfect gem in (91) “The Evening 
Prayer.” 

That M. Duverger follows in the footmarks of 
M. Frere with evident appreciation of such direc- 
tion (23) “ The Little Flower Girl,” and his “ Vil- 
lage School” (26), bear witness, though com- 
parison will readily show that a want of delicacy 
is added to a want of that which is really ini- 
mitable. 

M. V. Lagye timidly adopts something of the 
style of Leys in his “ Toy-shop in Antwerp in the 
Fifteenth Century” (64), and stronger evidence 
of some such emulation having affected M. Tissot 
is very apparent, although in his “Faust and 
Marguerite” (117) he seems to have preferred 
Holbein pure and simple in his ultra crudity and 
contempt for the pretty. (118) “ Young Luther at 
Church ” might be mistaken for Ley’s, with all the 
drawback of immaturity, although, putting aside 
thisasan objection, it is praiseworthy and promising. 
Some professional} slight induced the production 
of “Valuers and Appraisers” (16), by M. Decamps, 
but in the indulgence of his sarcasm it was im- 
possible for the painter not to assert himself, so 
that his amusing caricature turned out, “nolens 
volens,” a masterpiece. If it were to retaliate for 
an adverse judgment upon any such work as this 
that these sagacious monkeys were so wonderfully 
humanized, the universal suffrage, now, must be 
in his favour and justification. 

Among the absent of those who have helped 
much to establish this Exhibition, Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur must be most generally missed ; but this 
is to the advantage of M. Auguste Bonheur, who 
wins, in consequence, the more admiration for his 
really remarkable “ Meadow Scene in Auvergne” 
(6), shared to a degree by another member of the 
family, Juliette, for a very faithful and true. 








looking study of “Sheep in a Meadow” (Spring 
Time) (7). Mdme. Jerichau’s “ Danish Girl going 
to Church” (53), and M. Schlessinger’s well- 
painted fancy portrait, entitled “The Parasol,” 
will attract attention; and for manipulative dex- 
terity, even where so large an amount is visible of 
it prevails, (62) “The Church Porch,” M. Koller; 
(135) “The Introduction ;” and (136) “The Pro- 
posal,” by M. Florent Willems, who seems specially 
addicted to “ giving to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name,” relying entirely upon his 
executive proficiency, are conspicuous. 

Far above these is to be cited “ The Conversa- 
tion at the Window,” by M. Alfred Stevens, 
whose ladies are always ladylike and charming. 
It is a proof of the power of genius to exalt 
commonplace subjects. (42) “Camels at the 
Fountain” barely does justice to the position and 
claims of M. Gerome ; nor the “ Unloading Boats : 
Low Water,” (123) of M. Troyon, whose plough- 
ing scenes and others live long in the recollection, 
and create sanguine expectations. The landscapes 
are few, and not of the best description. 





THE LIVERPOOL NEW CEMETERY, 
ANFIELD PARK. 


Tuis extensive cemetery, of which we have 
already given some particulars, is now rapidly 
approaching completion, and the local Burial Board 
is about to open it to the public for interment. 
It is little more than twelve months since the 
contracts were taken. 

The following particulars as to the building are 
gleaned from the local Courier. 

On a piece of gradually rising ground, running 
round the north-eastern side of the central area, 
have been erected the three churches, and the 
catacombs, which impart a picturesque cbaracter 
to the surrounding district, the lofty spires of the 
three edifices marking the site of sepulture to 
the country around for several miles. The build- 
ing intended to be devoted to the services of the 
Church of England stands in the centre, whilst 
the Roman Catholic edifice is on its north side, 
and that for the use of the Nonconformists on its 
south side, and near the Priory-road entrance. 
The style of architecture of the three churches is 
that of the Early English. They present much 
similarity to each other in point of exterior archi- 
tectural design, the edifice in connexion with 
the Established Church differing from the others 
in respect of its being slightly larger and octa- 
gonal at each end, whilst the others are octagonal 
only at one end. The interiors of the Roman 
Catholic edifice and that for the Nonconformists 
are considered more strking as regards light, 
shade, and general effect. 

There are two sets of catacombs, the one being 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic edi- 
fices, and the other between the Protestant and 
Nonconformist churches. The catacombs are 
formed out of what may be termed excavations 
from the level of the ground on which the churches 
have been erected, and descend to a depth of 
several yards below. They are approached by 
flights of stone steps, leading from the surface, 
which is flagged over, and enclosed by walls (re- 
lieved by opaque windows) which rise to an eleva- 
tion of several feet, the roof being partly formed 
of thick plate-glass in diamond form, to admit of 
light. Within the enclosure thus formed above 
the catacombs are constructed corridors, or ar- 
cades, for the reception of monuments and tablets. 
There is an avenue in the centre, where the monu- 
ments generally will be placed, and from the con- 
struction of the buildings the monuments may at 
any time be seen from the exterior at each end, 
but entrance to the interior will be necessary to 
inspect the tablets. 

There are four entrances to the cemetery, the 
principal one being at the south-west corner, at 
the junction of Mere-lane and Priory-lane. At 
each side of this entrance there are two lodges, 
with a lofty clock-tower in the centre. On the 
east side of the main entrance, in Priory-road, are 
the registrar’s residence, the board-room, and 
offices for the transaction of the business of the 
Board. 

The whole of the grounds are enclosed by a 
store wall, surmounted by ornamental iron pali- 
sading. 

The cost of the buildings, including the churches, 
lodges, registrar’s house and offices, clock-tower, 
and enclosure walls, will be about 30,000/.; whilst 
the expenses of laying out and planting will 
amount to 18,000/.; making, with the purchase 
of the land (75,000/.) a total expenditure of 
123,0007.; but from this has to be deducted the 
sum to be received from the London and North- 





Western Railway Company, leaving the actual 
cost of the cemetery [140 acres, but limited to 
100 acres in the meantime for cemetery purposes | 
about 120,0002. 

The planting has been carried out with a strict 
regard to avoiding the appearance of too thick 
grouping in those portions where monuments are 
likely to be placed, and every attention has been 
paid in order to make the grounds attractive as a 
resort for innocent pleasure, whilst their peculiar 
character will at the same time inspire feelings of 
deep and silent contemplation. 

Messrs. Lucie & Littler, of Tranmere, are the 
architects for all the buildings, including the three 
churches, the catacombs, lodges, and gates. Mr. 
Wortley, engineer, has had the superintendence 
of the laying out of the roads and grounds; Mr. 
Abraham Thomas being the contractor. During 
the time the works on the roads and grounds have 
been going forward, there have been, on an average, 
600 workmen employed, and about the same 
number of horses and carts. 








THE SUN PHOTOGRAPHING WITH 
PRINTER’S INK. 


THE discovery claimed by Mr. John Pouncy, 
of Dorchester, is a very remarkable one. By this 
process photographs are literally and at once im- 
printed directly from negatives with printer’s ink 
on paper by the sun. Zincography was a notable 
enough step towards sun-printing with printer’s 
ink; but in that more roundabout and indirect 
process the sun does not print upon paper with 
printer’s ink; whereas, in this case, the ink takes 
the place of nitrate of silver and everything else 
whereby surfaces have heretofore been made sensi- 
tive; so that the process is a direct operation of 
the sun itself with printer’s ink on paper. We 
have seen photographs done by Mr. Pouncy in this 
way; and really they are surprisingly clear and 
distinct, with good half tints; and, although we 
have seen finer photographs, the process is not only 
a promising but a highly important one, for hereby 
we obtain permanent solarimprints. Mr. Pouncy 
was the original discoverer of the carbon process, 
whereby this permanency of photographs was 
desiderated; so that his newer process is not a 
mere accidental hit, but is legitimately based upon 
his previous successful endeavours in the same 
direction, and excels them all in interest and im- 
portance. We have seen nothing, as yet, to con- 
vince us, we may add, that Mr. Pouncy’s new 
process does not stand alone in the recent history 
of photographic science. 








‘COMPETITION. 


The New Public Library in Birkenhead.—The 
managing committee have chosen their design for 
a new building to be erected in Hamilton-square. 
Originally seven sets of drawings were sent in by 
local architects, which the committee reduced to 
three, viz..— Mr. Lewis Hornblower’s, Mr. Walter 
Scott’s, and Mr. James Fisher’s. The latter was 
eventually elected by a majority of eight to three 
votes. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF GLASGOW. 


THE first of a series of quarterly reports by the 
recently-appointed medical officer, Dr. Gairdner, 
on the sanitary condition of the city, has been read 
at the Glasgow Police Board. In this report it is 
stated that, with one considerable exception, no 
epidemic disease has prevailed during the quarter 
to such an extent as to require special sanitary 
interference. Scarlet fever, measles, and whoop- 
ing-cough, however, had all been more or less 
present in the city: cases of smallpox, though not 
numerous, had presented an evident tendency to 
increase in numbers; and diphtheria, although 
not prevailing to any appreciable extent among 
the poor, had been recognized in private practice 
with a frequency which demanded attention. The 
exceptional epidemic disease alluded to is typhus 
fever, which, whether as regards the number or 
the severity of the cases, has certainly been pre- 
valent in Glasgow for several months past, to an 
extent greatly exceeding the average of the last 
ten years. The disease has been present in all 
parts of the city, with the exception of the western 
district, which has been nearly, if not quite, 
exempt. On the south side of the river, however, 
beyond the bounds of the Police Act, Govan has 
furnished no less than thirty-three cases to the 
Royal Infirmary during the quarter; and many 
more have been either treated within their own 
homes, or not reported as under medical treat- 
ment. A few fever cases have also been received 
from Partick, and some from Springburn. 
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ON GEOMETRICAL AND OTHER SYMBOLS. 


THE geometrical symbols to which the attention 
of archeologists and architects was for the first 
time called by Mr. Godwin, in the Archeologia of 
1843, are so numerous and diversified; and they 
comprise so many of the strictly religious or 
magical and mystical symbols among them ; in- 
cluding the hexalpha itself, the pentacle, the tau, 
the Y or Y, and the cross and symbolical XN in all 
their various modifications; that we must look a 
little closely, if we can, into the true origin and 
nature of so rich a “ find;” although the uses of 
these symbols, as masons’ monographical marks, 
together with the rules of diversification which 
seem to have been practised by the working 
guilds of Freemasons in regard to these uses, have 
probably rendered such of the symbols as we 
cannot otherwise identify with those more strictly 
confined to mystical or magical ideas, of not very 
definite or unquestionable religious signification. 
There are quite enough of identifiable symbols and 
common principles of religious and magical 
symbolism in them, however, and more than 
enough, to justify a little close scrutiny as to 
the purposes and pretensions of that Freemasonry 
with which they are so intimately connected, and 
by means of a little knowledge of which preten- 
sions and purposes we may be enabled to arrive 
at some definite idea of the original meaning 
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MASONS’ 


|of many of the symbols thus used as mason- 
marks, 

In the first of the two letters to Sir Henry 
Ellis in the Arch@ologia for 1843 (vol. xxx.), to 
which I alluded at the close of my last communi- 
cation, Mr. Godwin says :— 

“ About three years ago my attention was first drawn 
to the fact, that the stones both inside and outside 
numerous ancient buildings in England, bore, in many 
cases, a peculiar mark or symbol, which was evidently 
the work of the original builders. Itimmediately occurred 
to me that these marks, if extensively examined and com- 
pared, might serve to aid in connecting, and perhaps dis- 
criminating, the various bands of operatives who, under 
the protection of the Church, mystically united, spread 
themselves over Europe during the Middle Ages, and are 
known as the Free-Masons. ; 

It, therefore, gave me some pleasure, during a recent 
visit to the interior of France, to observe, in several in- 
stances, at Poitiers, in the department of Vienne, similar 
marks, in great profusion ; the more so, too, as, amongst 
them, were many exactly resembling some which I had 
previously found in England, although on buildings of a 
different date.”’ 


Some of these marks, both from English and 
French buildings, are then given; and from these, 
together with those afterwards contributed along 
with the second letter, I have made the following 
small selection, placed in a kind of affinitive, 
though necessarily not very consecutive, order of 
succession, and to which selection I shall have 





occasion hereafter to refer. 
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MARKS. 


Selected from Mr. Godwin’s Collection, in the “‘ Archeologia,’’ vol. 30. 


**Whether these marks,’’ continues Mr. Godwin, 
‘were made for the simple purpose of identifying the 
work done by particular individuals or sub-divisions of 
the band, or that they had a deeper signification and 
motive, I will not now inquire, nor even venture to re- 
mark on the origin of the signs themselves per se. My 
present purpose is simply to draw attention to these 
marks, in the hope that collections may be made in 
England, France, and Germany, so that they may be pro- 
perly investigated and compared. No circumstance which 
promises to throw even the smallest light on the early 
history of those wonderful men to whom we are indebted 
for so many magnificent buildings can be deemed insig- 
nificant or unworthy of consideration.’’ 


One chief object of the letters related to the 
more strictly professional question of periods of 
architecture, and the relatiouship of the mason- 
marks to these as well as to the original builders 
of the edifices so marked, or the schools or lodges 
of masons who used them; but into this more 
strictly professional question I need not presume 
to enter. Although my present communications, 
however, may not “aid in elucidating the history 
of the Freemasons,” as Mr. Godwin desired, they 
will, I hope, assist in giving us such a definite 
idea of their tenets and pretensions as shall contri- 
bute a little light of its own peculiar kind upon 
the original and general meaning of the geome- 
trical and other symbols of which it is my object 
to treat, 

In his second letter to Sir H. Ellis, the author 
points attention to certain notable customs as to 
chrism and crosses which seemed to have a con- 
nexion with the subject of mason-marks: he then 
goes on to say, as to the general subject under 
notice,— 


“The marks of which we are especially speaking, it 
can, perhaps, hardly be doubted, were made chiefly to 
distinguish the work of different individuals. At the 
present time, the man who works a stone, being different 
from the man who sets it, makes his mark on the bed or 
other internal face of it, so that it may be identified. The 
fact, however, that in the ancient buildings it is only a 
certain number of the stones which bear symbols—that 
the marks found in different countries, although the 
variety is great, are in many cases identical, and in all 

- have a singular accordance in character—seems to show 
that the men who employed them did so by system; and 
that the system, if not the same in England, Germany, 
and France, was closely analogous in one country to that 





of the others. 


Moreover, muny of the signs ave evidentiy religious 
and symbolical, and agree fully with our notions of the 
of men known as the Freemasons.” 


With reference to “the religious character of 
associated masons in early times,” a curious cir- 
cumstance is adduced in this letter from one of | 
the Arundel MSS. in the British Museum, de- 
scribed as “ Sanctorum Vite, Miracula, et Mar- 
tyria.” At folio 218 is a narrative of four men 
“wonderful in the art of Masonry,” who always 
“worked in the name of the Lord,” after prayer 
and signing with the Cross; and whose skill, 
when employed by the Emperor Diocletian to 
carve some columns with foliated capitals out of 
a porphyritic mountain, was so marvellous as to 
excite not only the envy but the astonishment of 
“the philosophers,” who attributed their skill to 
the “ mysterious words ” of “ art-magical.” 

In the conclusion of the second letter, allusion | 
is made to marks—apparently analogous to those 
of the Freemasons—on the faces of a monument 
at Baalbec, referred to in Lord Lindsay’s work on 
Egypt. 

These letters in the <Archeologia contain 
other and cognate matter, especially with relation 
to the symbolical NN, to which I must return, as 
well as to the other mason-marks; but, in the 
meantime, I may note some further particulars, 
subsequently recorded, as to mason-marks, in the 
Archeologia. 

Following up the interesting subject started by 
Mr. Godwin, there appeared in the Archaologia 
for 1852 a paper by Mr. Patrick Chalmers, F.S.A., 
with new examples of mason-marks: these were 
from Scotland, which has for centuries been a 
great stronghold and school of Freemasonry. In 
writing on the origin and use of mason-marks, this 
gentleman says :— 


** These marks, in all probability, had their origin before 
the Christian era; and this wou!d indeed be placed 
beyond all doubt if the marks observed by Colonel 
Howard Vyse aid others, on stones in the pyramids of 
Egypt, were mason-marks, and not quarry-marks, as in 
some instances he has proved them to be; or if he could 
identify the secret societies of Egypt with those of Free- 
masonry as has been attempted. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that mason-marks have been modified by and 
added to symbols connected with or illustrative of, facts 


body | 


| with [Freemasonic?] masters of histories. 


and doctrines of the Christian faith. A quarter of a cen- 
tury has barely elapsed since the rule that each mason 
should have his distinctive mark, and should affix it to 
every stone hewn by him, was strictly enforced in the 
district I have referred to (Scotland); and even now, 
when many men are collected together on a work, the 
rule is observed, though not with so much strictness. It 
was a law in St. Ninian’s Lodge, at Brechin, that every 
mason should register his mark in a book, and he could 
not change that mark at pleasure.” 

In a paper on Mason-marks in Ireland, read 
before the Kilkenny Archzological Society, Mr. 
E. Fitzgerald, architect, who also follows up the 
subject started in the Archeologia (but, by the 
way, without acknowledgment except of Mr. 
Chalmers’s paper in the volume for 1852), remarks, 
on the quotation just given, that,— 

‘The rule given by the Craft for the formation of the 
marks is, that they shall have at least one angle; that 
the circle must be avoided, and cannot be a true mason’s 
mark unless in combination with some line that shall 
form an angle with it; that there is no distinction of 
ranks ; that is, that there is no particular class of marks 
set apart for and assigned to master-masons as distin- 
guished from their workmen: if it should happen that 
two masons, meeting at the same work from distant 
parts, should have the same mark; then one must, for a 
time, assume a different distinction ; or, as heralds say,‘ a 
difference.’ ”’ 

He thinks that probably Mr. Chalmers was not 
aware that the system of mason-marks is still 
carried out in several parts of England among the 
operative stone-cutters, though not in connexion 
with the “ Free and Accepted Masons ;” as he was 
shown, in 1857, at Lismore, several stones, im- 
ported from England into Ireland, for the “ Car- 
lisle Tower,” which were cut with mason-marks ; 
and Mr. Brown, the Duke of Devonshire’s archi- 
tect, informed him that he had a book with hua- 
dreds of marks in it, and with the masons’ and 
stone-cutters’ names attached to them; and that, 
as a new hand or craftsman was put on a job, he 
added an additional nick, or score, to his master’s 
or foreman’s ; so that, at once, every man’s work 
was known by his mark, 

As already said, I have no intention to inquire 
into the origin or history of Freemasonry itself, 
although I cannot well avoid looking a little into 
the mystical and doctrinal principles involved in 
the Freemasonic symbols, phrases, and allegories ; 
but I may quote a brief passage from an ancient 
MS., given in the “Encyclopedia Londinensis;” as, 
in this veracious document, our old heathen friend 
Nimrod, the “ mighty hunter before the Lord” 
(or rather, perhaps, the mighty seeker after the 
Lord the oracular Spirit, or “ the oracles of God”), 
unexpectedly turns up in a highly-distinguished 
position, at the laying of the very foundation 
stones of Freemasonry itself :— 

“The kinge of Babylon that height Nemrothe was 
a mason himselfe, and loved well the science, as it is said 
And when 
the citty of Nyneve, and other citties of the East should 
be made, Nemrothe, the king of Babylon, sent thither 
threescore masons at the rogation of the king of Nyneve, 
his cozen and this was the first tyme that ever 
mason had any charge of his science.’’ 

Perhaps the historical tile-tablets of Babylon 
may yet corroborate this very explicit account of 
the origin of Freemasonry. Meantime, there is 
little difficulty in discovering the foundation for 
the story itself in the following Scriptural pas- 
sage, Genesis x. 8, “And Cush begat Nim- 
rod: he began to be a mighty one in the 
earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord: 
wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod the mighty 
hunter before the Lord [a very singular thing (for 
the heathen?) to say of a heathen; did we not 
recollect that Babylonia, or at least Chaldea, was 
the native country of Abram, the “ father ” of the 
Jews, as of all “ the faithful ;” and that the Chal- 
deans were magicians, as Nimrod himself was; 
and as, in after times, the Jewish prophet Daniel, 
the Grand Master of the Babylonian and Chaldean 
Magicians, also was; being full of “ the Spirit of 
the holy gods,” as Nebuchadnezzar the king 
himself admitted when he somewhat unreason- 
ably commanded Daniel to tell him “the visions 
of the dream” he had himself forgotten]. And 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asshur, and 
builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah: 
the same is a great city.” 

Freemasons were of two distinct orders,—those 
of the leather aprons and those of the silk; or 
in other words, the working guilds and the mys- 
tical masons. So far as the brethren of the work- 
ing guilds were more than mere craftsmen, they 
were of the mystical order, or associates of the 
nominal masons or “symbolical philosophers ;” 
but it seems probable that, at one time, all Free- 
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masons were craftsmen; and those who were not 
so may have been afterwards introduced as honor- 
ary members, just as we have even the Prince of 
Wales made an honorary Fishmonger or an hon- 
orary Tailor by the City guilds of London. If so. 
however, the honorary class amongst the Free- 
masons appear to have at last completely swamped 
and ousted the modest craftsmen. But however 
this may be, that the craft and mystery of Free- 
masonry was of old especiully connected with 
church or temple building, there can be no doubt ; 
and neither can there be any that they allegorized 
the temple-building process: hence the mystical 
use of Svlomon’s temple and its builder. 

Now the true temple, or church, of God is the 
human body itself: “ What! know you not that 
your body is the temple ?’—the “temple of the 
Lord,”—of “ the Lord for the body,”—the “‘ tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost,’”—the “temple of God.” 
And a church or temple, built and completed, or 
perfected, is therefore the human body brought to 
perfection, physical as well as mental, aud illumi- 
nated by “ the Light ” of the Holy Spirit, shining 
within and upon it, as “a crown of glory ” on its 
head. We can see, therefore, how, as is alleged, 
Freemasonry, though at one time essentially a 
church-building community of working masons, 
may have, quite relevantly, had secret and alle- 
gorical reference to religious or mystical doctrine 
relating to human perfectibility and reparadise- 
ment. 

Thus we find it maintained, in an “ Essai sur 
les Mystéres, et le véritable Objet, de la Coufrerie 
des Francs-Macons,” published at Amsterdam, as 
a second edition, 1774, that the end and purpose 
of Freemasonry is the 

** Restoring to man his primitive goodness (in Paradise 
where he was perfected by the ‘‘creation” of the 
angelic ‘* woman ”’ out ef ‘‘ the man,”’ and so made “ very 
good ’’], and causing a revival in his heart of the laws of 
{his} nature in their greatest perfection: religion had the 
same end in view: . itis Freemasonry alone which 
has understood the best means of accomplishing it.” 

And, in the same Essay, it is declared that the 
“allegory of Freemasonry ” is this :—they pro- | 
pose to build a temple: the instruments of this | 
building are symbols of the architecture of the 
heart,—the square, the triangle, the compass: 
the work is done “in the light”; and before 
being introduced or initiated into this glorious | 
work, or made fit to work in and at this august | 
temple, man is a wretch who wanders in dark- | 
ness; aud he must be cleansed and purified. | 
“ All Freemasons,” we are also told, “are not | 
capable of developing this allegory”: I should | 
rather think so! “The well-informed mason 
knows,” however, “that the jewels, as they are | 
emphatically called, of the Lodge, are only ensigns 
of the inward man.” The line, says “ brother ” 
Jieans, in an old “oration” at Southampton, 
“points out the direct but narrow path which 
leads to a glorious immortality” [a physical or 
natural immortulity on the face of this earth, 
with the re-enjoyment of Paradise, or celestial 
glory, as could easily be shown]. The “rough 
ashlar” is “the brute stone, without shape or 
form, as taken from the quarry; and is emble- 
matic of the mind of man in its pristine state, 
rude and unfashioned like that stone.” The 
‘smooth cr perfect ashlar” is “a polished ston, 
of a true die square, which has undergone the 
shill of the experienced mason [as a hierophant of 
the mysteries], and is emblematic of the mind 
of man in its ¢mproved state”: andso on. Again, 
‘Freemasonry deals in hieroglyphics, symbols, 
allegories; and to be qualified to reveal their 
meaning a man must know more than a mere 
nominal mason. The full interpretation of them, 
like that of the mysteries of old, is in select 
hands,—has been committed only to those of tried 
fidelity, who conceal it with suitable care; and 
those—if not deficient in intellect yet—wanting 
in industry or inclination to explore the pene- 
tralia of the temple are uot qualitied, if willing, 
to betray it: hence the secrecy which has so long 
distinguished the fraternity.” 

Freemasonry, then, was probably meaut, in its 
secret rites of initiation, mystically to show forth 
how the human frame may be built up, finished, 
and perfected, as the true temple of the actual 
Lord and Master of it, who is not the human soul 
or the man himself,—erroneously conceived to be 
its master; but the divine Spirit, who, in the per- 
fected and finished state of his temple, as it was in 
its “ primitive goodness,” shall illuminate it from 
within,—as the penetralia of the temple shone 
solely by the inward “Light” of the Divine 
glory.” 

Highly initiated Freemasons admit, and indeed 
they urge and insist, that Freemasonry is essen- 
tially identical with the ancient religious mysteries, 








and with the Rosicrucian philosophy. There is, 


doubtless, in all this, too, a good deal of the 
“ divine dark,” no less than in Freemasonry ; but 
let us try if we cannot get at least a glimpse of 
what is known as to these ancient mysteries. 

For brevity’s sake, I must give as condensed an 
idea of the professed object of the mysteries as 
possible ; and, in duing so, prefer quoting at second 
hand, as it were, from others who have already 
given condensed ideas of these mysteries; and 
from a point of view altogether different from my 
own preconceived ideas. 

Thus, in a paper on “The Buddhist Emblem of 
Architecture,” in vol. xiv., p. 633, of The Asiatic 
J.urnal of Bengal, Captain T. Latter says :— 


“In all these mysteries, which were held in such high 
veneration by the ancients, and the types of which have 
descended in a chain of unbroken succession even to our 
own Cays, the attainment of the crowning point of the 
craft was typical of Deatu. It was alone by passing 
through the vale of its shudow that perfect Licut could 
be obtained.* Apuleius, in the 11th book of his Metu- 
morphosis, or Fable of the Golden Ass, describes minutely 
this completion of initiation ;—the night-like darkness ; 
the approach to the confines of Death; and then, in the 
very midst of this darkness, the Light revealed to him 
{and in fact in him]. In some of the various versions of 
these mysteries it is said that the candidate was shrouded 
in the shudder-cloth of death; was placed in the narrow 
home to which we all mu-t go; was raised again, and 
went forth the new born and perfect craftsman [the 
initiative of an immortal life, ‘‘new every morning”? 
after ‘‘ dying daily ’]. In others it was represented by 
the candida‘e passing through an oval, symbolizing that, 
as he entered this scene of wve, so must he go forth 
again. Thus was it that we find Death styled in ancient 
writ, the portal of life.’’ 


That the death here alluded to or signified was 
not the death of corruption, as this writer may 
perhaps have thought it was, there is abundant 
proof; as, fur example, where Apuleius himself, 
speaking of the Goddess Ceres or Isis, the great 
nurse-mother “of a thousand names,” says ;— 
“ The gates of the realms beneath, and the guar- 
dianship of life, are placed in the hands of the 
goddess ; and the initiation into her mysteries is 
celebrated as bearing a close resemblance to a 
voluntary death, with a precarious chance of re- 
covery......whom, through her providence, being 
after a manner born again, she restores to the 
career of a new existence.” 


«The sage Isocrates,’? says Warburton, while speak- 
ing of the mysteries and night vigils of Eleusis, ‘‘ called 
the mysteries the thing human nature principally stands in 
need of....indeed the Greeks seem to have placed their 
chief happiness in them: so Euripides makes Hercules 
say, | wAs BLEST when I got a sight of the mysteries ; 
and it was a proverbial speech, when any one thought 
himself in the highest degree happy [in an ecstacy of 
entrancement, in short], to say, I seem as if I had been 
initiated in the higher mysteries. Ihe primitive Chris- 
tians, in imitation perhaps of these Pagan rites, or from 
the same kind of spirit, had a custom of celebrating vigi!s 
in the night.”’ 


These ideas of the swmmum bonum or “ highest 
good” of man remind me of the less ancient doc- 
trines ascribed to certain mystics whom a writer 
(believed to be Defve), in a work on the history of 
magic, stigmatises as magicians. He is very viru- 
lent against the “effluvia of hell,” as he calls 
them, but seems pretty fairly to describe the views 
he reprobates. 


** Now magic,”’ he says, “‘ puts an end to all difficulty. 
By consulting ‘he dark oracle and entering a little into 
the secrets of the sacred science, as they wickedly tell you 
it is, they cume out transformed into a new kind of species 
{a higher development of humanity, doubtless]: they tell 
you that they are arrived to a complete knowledge of the 
elernal mysteries ;—that Godis nothing but the sum of 
human desires ; the ecstacy of an exalted Spirit, carried up 
into the regions of eternal calm and quiet, where the Soul 
is in raptures of joy and love. This they resolve, by the 
Light of the refined sublime judgment, to be the perfection 
of happiness, and that is God. Amor Deus est ; Jupiter 
quodcunque cupis.” 


Of the Rosicrucian Philosophy, perhaps all I 
need here do is, for want of a better, to quote my 
own brief condensation, from the Paper on 
Symbols in the Builder of 15th January, 1859. 


* The Rosicrucians taught that there are two kinds of 
life, ‘the compound life’ and ‘the elementary life.’ The 
compound is the human or Soul.life. The elementary is 
the Sylphide or Spirit-life. It was the duty of the sages, 
by fasting, watching, prayer, and contemplation, to bring 
about ‘a Kosicrucian murriage’ with the elementary or 
Spirit-life. That life was the companion and bride of 
man (the compound life) in Paradise; and the desertion 
of this his Spirit bride constituted the very fall of man 
itself. ‘The grand purpose of the brethren of ‘the 
Rosy Cross’ was, by help of the Spirit-life, to bring about 
the entire regeneration and the perfection and salvation 
or immortalization of man, in body and soul and spirit. 
As in the Eleusinian initiation, ‘science, genius, and 
immortality * were to be the fruits of the glorious alliance 
which the sages sought. By the help of their Spiritual 
brides, they could penetrate into all the secrets of nature, 
and ‘see into the tife of things ;’ and this accords with 
what the Taliesin says of the Druidical god-life.” 

We may now have some idea of what the Free- 


masons mean when they speak of the similarity of 








* “Inthe shadow of Death Light will spring up.” A 
dread reality, and h s shadow are ‘‘ Death and his brother 
sleep.”” The Lord ‘‘ turneth the shadow of death into the 
morning.’’—Amos V. 8. 


their initiations to those of the ancient mysteries, 
and shall now be better able to indicate what such 
symbols as the hexualpha, used as one of their most 
precious jewels, must have been originally meant 
by them, as well as by many others, to signify. 

I fear, however, that I must postpone any 
further remarks on the Freemasonic and other 
geometrical symbols, if you will allow me, to 
another communication. J. E. Dove. 








THE CORONATION CHAIR, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


ALLUSION was recently made in the Builder 
to the coronation stone set within the ancient 
chair which is now preserved near Edward the 
Confessor’s shrine in Westminster Abbey. The 
traditionary history of this stone is remarkable, 
but it is only traditionary. It has been known 
as the “ prophetic” or “fatal” stone, which tra- 
dition asserts is the same whereon Jacob rested 
his head when he saw the vision of the ladder 
reaching to Heaven, with the angels of God 
ascending and descending in the Plain of Luz. 
From various sources we have evidence of the 
great antiquity of the practice of crowning kings 
on an elevated stone or by a pillar; and the 
custom may still be said to form part of the 
coronation ceremonies of our own country. Be- 
sides the stone in Westminster Abbey, there still 
remains the stone at Kingston-upon-Thames, on 
which several of the ancient kings of England 
were crowned. 

The Scriptures show that the Jewish patriarchs 
erected stone pillars on different occasions, but 
chiefly from religious motives; and that these 
monuments were at subsequent periods dedicated 
to the most important national purposes, particu- 
larly to the creation of kings. The stone which 
Jacub had made his pillow, he afterwards set 
up asa pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, 
saying, “And this stone, which I have set for a 
pillar, shall be God’s house.” He also changed 
the name of the place from Luz to that of 
Beth-el. 

He likewise set up a stone for a pillar at Galeed 
Mizpah, on the spot where he entered into a 
lasting covenant with Laban; and at that spot 
Jephtha was solemnly vested with the government 
of Gilead. At the stone which Joshua had set 
up, Abimelech was made king. Adonijah usurped 
his brother’s crown, and held a feast at the stone 
of Zoheleth; and Jehoash was crowned and 
anointed king standing by a pillar, as the manner 
was. Josiah also stood by a pillar, with all his 
people, in the Temple at Jerusalem, when he made 
a solemn covenant to keep the ordinances of the 
Lord.* 

It is probable that the custom of inaugurating 
kings by placing them either upon or near an 
elevated stone spread extensively through the 
East, as it certainly did from thence to the Celtic 
and Scandinavian nations. The Persians had 
their “artioze” or “ fatal” stone, the use of which 
with them was to point out the most deserving 
candidate for the throne, Amongst the Norwe- 
giaus, Swedes, and Danes, the practice was to form 
a circle of stones, commonly about twelve in 
number, in the middle of which was set up one 
larger than the others. This was the royal seat, 
the nobles occupying those surrounding it, the 
people standing without. Here the leading men 
of the kingdom gave their suffrages, aud placed 
the elected king on his throne. Monuments of 
this kind remain in Denmark, and traces of them 
may be found in Shetland, the Hebrides, Isle of 
Man, and elsewhere. 

A rude enthronement, somewhat similar to that 
of the Northmen, is to be found among the Celtic 
tribes; and the kings of both Scotland and Ireland 
were placed upon a stone at the time of their elec- 
tion. The consecration of peculiar rocks and 
stones formed a branch of Druidical superstition, 
and the votaries of Druidism were taught to be- 
lieve that there was great virtue in stones thus 
hallowed. “The stone of power” was a flat 
stone, usually black, which the Druidical priests 
were said to “consult:” probably they slept upon 
it, like Jacob, and had what they regarded as 
celestial and oracular visions for their guidance. 
The Arch-Druids, too, sat in a stone chair, to 
which they .attributed wonderful virtues, and 
which appears to have partaken of the nature of a 
bishop’sthrone. They spoke mystically of “awaken- 
ing” the chair of the Taliesin at Caer Sidi, and 
declared that he whosat in it would suffer neither 
disease nor decay ; but become one of the “‘ twice- 








* The etymology of the word ‘ Column,”’ is an inter- 
esting and curious subject, with reference to the ancient 





** Columbs ” or oracles. 
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born” and “ deathless brotherhood.” It is con- 
jectured that the stone below the coronation chair 
may have been Druidical. There were formerly 
some rhymes current in Ireland which imply that 
the Scotch, although of legitimate descent, would 
fail to preserve regal power unless in possession of 
the Fatal Stone. 

From Fordun’s account of the Coronation Stone 
we gather some particulars respecting its legen- 
dary history. There was a certain king of Spain, 
of the Scottish race, called Milo, who had many 
sons: one, however, named Brek, he loved be- 
youd all the others, although he was neither the 
eldest nor the heir. He therefore sent him to 
Ireland with an army, and gave him a marble 
chair, carved with very ancient art by a skilful 
workman, in which the kings of Spain of the 
Scottish nation were wont to sit when inaugurated. 
This Simon Brek having reached the above 
island with a great army, reduced it under his 
dominion, and reigned in it many years. He 
placed the stone or chair at Themor, the royal 
residence, a noted place at which his successors 
were accustomed to reside. Gathelus, as some 
say, brought this chair, with other regal matters, 
with him from Egypt into Spain: others relate 
that Brek, having anchored on the Irish coast, 
was forced by contrary winds to withdraw his 
anchor from the surge; and whilst labouring to 
that end, a stone in the form of a chair of 
marble was hauled up by the anchors of the ship. 
Receiving this as a presage of future success and 
dominion, he was exceedingly joyful, and it was 
then prophesied that he and his posterity should 
reign wherever this stone was found. 

In Hollinshed’s Chronicle there is a long 
account of this Gathelus, who is there said to 
have been a Greek, the son of Cecrops, who built 
the city of Athens. After leaving Greece, Gathe- 
lus resided some time in Egypt, when he married 
Scota, the daughter of King Pharaoh; but being 
alarmed by the judgments denounced by Moses, 
who was then in Egypt, he quitted that country, 
and landed in Spain, where he built a city, which 
he called Brigantia. When he sat upon his mar- 
ble stone, he gave laws and administered justice 
to his people. This stone was in fashion like a 
seat or chair, having such a fatal destiny, as the 
Scotch say, following it, that, wherever it should 
be placed, there should the Scottish men reign and 
have supreme governance. ‘“ Hereof it came to 
pass, that first in Spain, after in Ireland, the 
kings which ruled over the Scottish men received 
the crown upon that chair until the reign of 
Robert the First, king of Scotland.” 

There are several ancient rhymes connected 
with this; amongst them the following :— 

“‘ King Edward wyth the lang shankes from Scotland 
he fette: 


Besyde the shryne of Seynt Edward at Westminster 
he hitte sette.’’ 


The Irish name for this stone was generally 
the “Fatal Stone :” sometimes, however, it was 
called the “Stone of Fortune.” Its place, when 
in Ireland, was the Hill of Tarah ; and for some 
ages the kings of that country were crowned upon 
it there. Sir J. Ware, in his account of the relic, 
states that the Irish historians say it was brought 
by the colony of the Zuath de Danans into their 
country, where it was regarded as an enchanted 
stone, and reputed to have a peculiar quality ; 
namely, that when any of the Royal Scythian 
race placed themselves on it to be crowned, it 
made a terrible noise resembling thunder ; but if 
the king elect were a pretender, the stone was 
silent ; and tradition reports that in the times of 
heathenism, before the birth of Christ, he only 
was crowned monarch of Ireland under whom, 
when placed upon it, the stone “groaned or 
spoke.” In the reign of Morietach Mac Ere, it 
was sent to his brother Fergus, first king of 
Scotland, who was descended from the blood- 
royal of Ireland; and he had it placed in Argyle, 
where it continued until the reign of King 
Kenneth II., who A.D. 840, having vanquished 
the Picts, near Scone, enclosed the stone in a 
wooden chair, and deposited it in the monastery 
there, to serve for the inauguration of the kings 
of Scotland. According to Pennant, its station, 
when in Argyleshire, was the Castle of Dunstaff- 
nage; and in his Tour in Scotland, he has given 
an engraving of an ivory image, found in the 
ruins of that castle, which represents a king 
sitting, as he supposes, in the ancient chair, in 
whose bottom was the fatal stone. The shape of 
this chair is very different from that in West- 
minster Abbey ; and if, we may judge rightly from 
this carving, it was of great antiquity. 

Bishop Leslie, who wrote his account of Scottish 
events early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


from Argyle to Scone, and willed that the future 
kings should be inaugurated sitting on that chair. 
Hollinshed narrates the facts of this removal 
more particularly. ‘“ King Kenneth,” he says, 
“haveing destroyed the Pictish kingdom, caused 
the marble stone (which Simon Brek sometime 
brought out of Spaine into Ireland), and the first 
Fergus out of Ireland into Albion, to be brought 
now forth of Argyle, where, till that time, it had 
been diligentlie kept, into Gowrie ; which region 
before apperteined to the Picts ; there to remaine 
from thenceforth as a sacred token for the esta- 
blishment of the Scotish kingdome in that coun- 
trie. He placed it at Scone upon a raised seat, 
ona plot of ground there, bicause that the last 
battell which he had with the Picts was fought 
neare vnto the same place.” Buchanan, in his 
History of Scotland, gives an account of the corona- 
tion stone, which is very similar to the above ; but 
says, in addition, that the kings of Scotland were 
wont to receive both the regal title and the 
insignia sitting on that chair, till the days of 
Edward I, king of England ; and Chalmers asserts 
that the last of the Scottish kings who was 
crowned on that seat was Alexander III. Hardyng, 
however, whose chronicle was partly composed in 
Henry VI.’s reigu (and with whom on this point 
several ancient historians agree), speaking of John 
Baliol, affirms that he was crowned— 
‘¢ In the Minster of Scone, within Scotlid groid, 

Sittyng upon the regal stone full sound, 

As all the Kynges then vsed had afore 

On Sainet Andrewes day, with al joye therfore.” 

In April, 1296, Edward I., having formed a 
league with Bruce, defeated John Baliol in a 
great battle near Dunbar. Afterwards Edward, 
wishing to deprive the Scottish nation of every 
vestige of its independence, caused the crown, 
sceptre, and inauguration stone, with all the public 
jewels, archives, charters, &c., to be conveyed to 
London as memorials of his conquest and the 
subjugation of the Scots. 

In the wardrobe account of Edward I., under 
the heading “ Jewels remaining at the End of 
the Twenty-seventh Year, of those which were 
sometime the King of Scotland’s, found in the 
Castle of Edinburgh,” mention is made of a large 
enamelled silver cup, and a great stone on which 
the kings of Scotland were wont to be crowned. 
It would seem by this that the coronation-stone 
was at any rate for a time deposited in Edinburgh. 
Most historians, however, agree that Edward 
carried the stone from Scone to London. Respect- 
ing this, Hemingford says:—“In the church at 
the monastery of Scone, near the high altar, there 
was a very antient stone, made indeed concave 
like a rude chair, wherein the future kings were 
seated as customary in the place of coronation. 
This stone Edward I., in returning through Scone, 
commanded to be taken away and carried to 
London.” Knighton gives similar testimony ; 
and Walsingham says that Edward, in returning 
by the Abbey at Scone, took from thence the stone 
which the kings of Scotland were wont to use for 
a throne at the coronation; and brought it to 
Westminster, and ordered it thenceforth to be 
made the chair of the officiating priest. Another 
authority, who has evidently gathered his infor- 
mation from the last-named writer, says :— 

** And as he came homeward by Skone away, 

The Regal stone of Scotland then he brought 

And sent it forth to Westminster for ay 

To be there in a cheire cleanly wrought, 

Which then was standyng beside the shryne 

In a cheire of olde tyme made full fyne.”’ 
Matthew of Westminster informs us [date 1297 ] 
that the king coming to Westminster, on the 
morning of St. Botolph, offered to the blessed 
King Edward the regalia of the Scottish kingdom, 
viz., the throne, the golden sceptre, and the crown. 
Rapin, the historian, after alluding to the in- 
tention of King Edward to unite the two king- 
doms, and the removal into England of the 
Scottish regalia and famous inauguration stone, 
says, “The people of Scotland have all along 
placed in that stone a kind of fatality: they 
fancied that while it remained in their country 
the state would remain unshaken; but the moment 
it should be elsewhere removed, great revolutions 
would ensue; and for this reason Edward carried 
it away,—to create in the Scots a belief that the 
dissolution of their monarchy had come, and to 
lessen their hopes of obtaining their liberty.” 

Of such import was this stone, that it was not 
only made a separate article in a treaty of peace, 
but also of political conference between Edward 
III. and David II., king of Scotland. A writ of 
Privy Council, of July 1st, 1328, is in existence, 
signed by the king and directed to the Abbot and 
Convent of Westminster, wherein Edward IIL, 
after reciting that the stone whereon the kings of 


tion, and which was then in the keeping of that 
abbot, &c., should be sent to Scotland; and that 
he had ordered the Sheriffs of London to receive 
the same from them by indentare, and cause it to 
be delivered to the queen mother: notwithstand- 
ing this command, it is clear that the coronation- 
stone was never given up, although many aucjent 
records, jewels, and monuments, were actually 
delivered to the Scotch. 

The ancient prophetic distich relating to this 
stone is said to have been cut in or engraven on 
it by command of king Kenneth; buat this is in 
all probability erroneous ; for, so far as we are able 
to discover, there are no traces of any inscription ; 
and, with the exception of a small cross, there is 
no mark upon this stone: there is, however, a rec- 
tangular groove or indent, in which an inscription 
might at one time have been fixed. 

The coronation-stone is placed within the frame- 
work of the chair, which is now in the Confessor’s 
Chapel: at each end is a circular iron handle, 
affixed to a staple within the stone itself, so that 
it might be lifted up. 

On referring to the notes above given, it will 
be seen that in some respects the ancient accounts 
of the stone do not agree with its present appear- 
ance. We have it described as a “white marble 
stone,” and in some instances as being richly 
carved by a cunning artist: notwithstanding, it is 
in reality a dun-coloured, common-looking stone, 
like some of those which are brought for various 
purposes from Dundee, in Scotland. It is a sandy 
granular stone, chiefly quartz, with light and 
reddish coloured felspar, and also light and dark 
mica, with some other matters intermixed; and on 
the uppersidethereisa dark, brownish coloured flint 
pebble, which, from its hardness, has not been cut 
through, though immediately crossed by the indent 
above mentioned. The stone is of oblong but irre- 
gular form, measuring 26 inches in length, 16} 
inches in breadth, and 10 inches in thickness. 

In the wardrobe accounts of Edward I.’s time 
there is a charge by Master Walter, the painter, 
for the costs and expenses incurred by him for 
making one step at the foot of the new chair (in 
which is the stone from Scotland), set up near the 
altar in St. Edward’s shrine in the Abbatial Church 
at Westminster, in pursuance with the order of the 
king, and for the wages of the carpenter and 
painter for painting the said, together with 
making a case for covering the chair. The cost 
of this was 17. 19s. 7d. 





A VISIT TO THE BIRKENHEAD DOCK 
WORKS, 


On Saturday afternoon last about fifty of the 
members of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archzological Society paid a visit to the Bir- 
kenhead Dock works. They were received by 
Mr. J. Justen, from the department of the dock 
engineer, Mr. Lyster. 

It is not our intention to enter upon an elaborate 
description of the great estate of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board at Birkenhead, but it 
may interest our readers if we note a few facts in 
reference to the gigantic dock works on the 
Cheshire side of the Mersey—works extending 
over an area of 121 acres and 2,869 yards, and of 
a money value of more than four millions sterling. 
The quay space at Birkenhead is between five and 
six miles in extent: at Liverpool it is nearly 
seventeen miles, whilst at the latter place also the 
dock space is about 250 acres. Thue Liverpool 
Dock Estate covers about 810 acres, of which 
about 220 are yet unappropriated, and the Bir- 
kenhead Estate about 450 acres. So much for the 
contrast of the two estates in point of area. The 
extent to which the Liverpool docks are used is 
well known; in fact, they are over-crowded at 
times. The Birkenhead have yet to be tested. 
The members on landing forthwith proceeded to 
the reclaimed portion of the Woodside basin, at the 
west end of which a quarry has been opened, and 
excellent red sandstone is being obtained, and used 
for building the walls of the half-tide dock and 
great northern entrances near Seacombe. One of 
Taylor’s travelling steam cranes was in use for 
hoisting and placing the stone on the trucks, and 
the visitors were much struck by the economy of 
labour consequent upon the employment of this 
piece of machinery. The next point of interest 
visited was the Morpeth Dock, which at present 
contains less than four acres of water space. The 
enlargement is to the extent of seven acres, and 
consists of a cut to the south-eastward—already 
finished—bringing the extreme end of the dock 
close to the river wall, and pointing to the north- 
east corner of the Albert Dock Warehouses. The 
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shaky one—is only 50 feet in width, and the sill 
is but 5 feet below the old dock datum. The new 
lock, which is nearly completed, has an entrance 
of 85 feet, The sill is to be 12 feet below the old 
doek datum, and the lock has been so constructed 
that, in case of necessity, the water may be 
pumped out, and ships of the Warrior class ad- 
mitted to use it as a graving dock. 

After having inspected the huge mortar-mills 
where the mortar used in the construction of this 
portion of the works is ground, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to one of the principal works on the estate— 
a work which has cost a very large amount of 
money in constructing, and no small degree of 
anxiety on the part of Mr. John Hartley, the 
designer, and his successor, Mr. Lyster. The 
great low-water basin was designed to receive 
ships at all states of the tide; and we believe that, 
at low water of the lowest tide in the year, it is 
calculated there will be a depth of 12 feet of 
water. The area of this basin is about 14 acres. 
Its form is that of a parallelogram, 1,600 feet in 
length, 300 feet wide at the mouth and 400 feet 
at the top, and 47 feet deep. On the quay of the 
basin was a considerable qunntity of timber—the 
remains of forest trees—which had been found in 
an upright position at a depth of 36 feet from the 
surface, whilst the excavations were in progress. 
This timber was examined by several gentlemen, 
who pronounced it be oak and pine. The pos- 
sibility of keeping the great low-water basin from 
silting up is the greatest problem of the Birken- 
head Dock works. Mr. John Hartley devoted his 
best energies to the consideration of the subject, 
and devised a plan for sluicing, which, in regard 
to its power and the wonderful means adopted to 
attain the desired end, is remarkable. Should the 
plan answer its purpose, a problem of more than 
ordinary difficulty will have been solved, and Mr. 
Hartley will have added another laurel to his 
fame. The excavation of the basin was commenced 
by Mr. M‘Cormick in October, 1858, but the work 
was greatly retarded by the innumerable springs 
met with; and to prevent flooding, powerful 
steam-pumps were kept at work night and day. 
Mr. Hartley found the foundations of the north 
wall tolerably good, whilst those of the south were 
described by him in one of his annual reports to 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board as “ ex- 
ceedingly bad,” and they had to be prepared for 
the reception of the ponderous masses of masonry 
which form the wall by driving “bearing” and 
*‘sheeting piles”—a tedious and expensive prc- 
cess. To enable the wails to be turned so as to 
join the river wall north and south of the entrance, 
an immense coffer-dam had to be constructed; 
and the work, which was commenced in January, 
1858, was expected to have been finished by the 
end of the year. But here, again, the demon of 
Birkenhead was at work. “ Timber, timber, timber, 
and yet more timber,” went into “the bottomless 
pit,” and still the coffer-dam was far from com- 
pletion. In truth, the density of the quicksand 
at the south end was so great that pile after pile 
went, and it was years instead of months before 
the dam was perfected. We believe some of the 
piles were not less than 65 feet in length. ° 

The unfortunate coffer-dam was particularly 
examined, and subsequently the party proceeded 
to the bottom of the upper end of the great low- 
water basin. In the centre is a 50-feet lock for 
the purpose of admitting vessels into the Great 
Float ; and on either side of the lock are ten aper- 
tures, through which a portion of the tidal waters 
received into the float at high-water will be re- 
leased ; and, it is hoped, with such a force, that the 
basin shall be prevented from silting up. The 
scour will be marvellous, no doubt; but there 

was amongst the visitors some apprehension that 
dredging will have to be resorted to. With a 
moderate stoop one was able to pass through the 
outer aperture or mouth of the sluice; and, after 
proceeding for a couple of yards or so, the visitor 
found himself in a passage about 15 feet long, 
7 feet high, and 4 feet broad. This opened into 
a vast semi-circular chamber, illuminated with 
torches and successive blue and red lights, in the 
centre of which was a lofty arched vault, leading 
to a pair of 30-feet gates. These, when opened, 
will admit the water from the Great Float for 
sluicing purposes. The outlets are twenty in 
number, each worked by hydraul’c machinery of 
50 tons pressure; and it is estimated that at an 
ordinary 18 feet tide about 28 millions of cubic 
feet of water, equivalent to a fall of 3 feet in the 
height of the water over the area of the Great 
Float, will be emitted by the sluices. The great 
northern entrances are between Seacombe and the 
low-water basin. The principal one is to th+ 
north, and is 100 feet wide: in the centre is a 


The three entrances meet in « half-tide dock of 
about 8 acres; and at its east end three other 
locks of equal width will admit ships into the East 
Float, from whence they may pass to the West or 
Upper Float. Some astonishment was excited by 
the announcement that the walls of the half-tide 
dock were being built 42 feet in thickness; but 
this is rendered necessary in consequence of the 
construction of two enormous culverts, at the base 
of the walls, for the purpose of carrying water 
for sluicing purposes at the river entrance. The 
hydraulic tower between the north entrances, the 
low-water basin, and the east float, has just been 
completed; and the powerful machinery, by Sir 
William Armstrong & Co., of the Elswick Foundry, 
properly fitted and ready for work. The gutes of 
the various entrances and the clowes, &c., will be 
opened and shut by hydraulic power. The Eastern 
Float is connected with the Western Float by a 
passage 100 feet in width. The depth of the 
floats is 35 feet, their area 111 acres, the eastern- 
most being 59 acres and the westernmost 52 acres. 
On the south side of the latter the Dock Board 
are constructing two graving docks, and coal tips, 
&e., have been erected for the coal trade at the 
expense of some thousands of pounds, but compa- 
ratively unused by that trade as yet, for a reason 
best known to the coalowners and others. 

At the close of the meeting, the president called 
attention to the day’s proceedings, and returned a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Lyster for the permission 
granted to the Society to inspect the docks; and 
referred also to the services rendered by Mr. J. 
Justen whilst conducting them over the works. 
Mr. Justen, in reply, ascribed the success of the 
proceedings to the assistance rendered by Mr. G. 
Biddle, the surveyor of the estate; to Mr. Pringle, 
the foreman of the hydraulic works; and no less 
to the superintendent of the chain test works, Mr. 
J. McDonald, 





PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT, 


In order that the views with which Mr. Scott 
prepared his design for the Memorial proper may 
be fairly set forth, we print the statement with 
which he accompanied the drawings :— 

“T would take the liberty of remarking at the 
outset, that I have felt a great perplexity as to 
the scale of outlay to which I should proportion 
my conceptions. From the time of the very first 
proposal of the Memorial, my thoughts were 
almost constantly directed to the subject. The 
claims of that great and good Prince who was to 
be commemorated ; the magnificence of the scale 
on which the public had from the first,—and 
most justly,—framed their ideas as to what the 
memorial to such a personage should be; and her 
Majesty’s choice, in the first instance, of a mono- 
lith, greater than any that the world had seen, 
surrounded by magnificent groups of sculpture in 
due proportion to its colossal magnitude : all these 
rendered it impossible for me deliberat: ly to strike 
out a thought on an unworthy scale, while the 
converse seemed ¢qually impossible. It might, 
indeed, be ulmost said of an artist who is strongly 
impressed with the worthiness of a subject such 
as this, that 

‘ Such is the impulse. and the spur he feels 

To give it praise proportioned to i's worth, 

That not to attempt it, arduous as he deems 

The labour, were a task more ar..uous still.’ 
With such feelings I could not bring myself to 
treat the subject on the principle of ‘nicely cal- 
culated less or more.’ I had, indeed, already 
struck out my design before I was honoured with 
your invitation to do so; and having worked it 
out (so far as thoughts and sketches went) under 
a strong impulse to do what I could to render it 
in some degree worthy of its object, I couid not 
bring myself coldly to sit down and deprive it of 
any decoration I had already designed for it; but 
have gone +n upon the principle that the second 
idea of erecting a Hall of Science in proximity 
to the Memor’a! would not be allowed to rob the 
Memorial itself of its honours or its beauties; but 
that the fands which have been, and may yet be, 
subscribed for it will be devoted to the Memorial 
itself, and the Hull be erected from other sources. 
I have, in fact, made each as good as I was able, 
so that either would, if need be, singly form a 
fitting Memorial; though I have supposed that if 
one of a monumental form be erected, it will not 
be stinted of the fair proportions which the public 
have, beyond a doubt, ideally prescribed for it, 
with a view to saving a fund to go towards the 
second object. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that the public 
expect a monument of great and conspicuous 


which, however fine as a work of art, produces 
little effect excepting from a near point of view ; 
but an object which will strike boldly and forcibly 
upon the eye, and attract attention even from a 
distance. 
for instance, has been mentioned, and justly, as a 
noble work of art; but its beauty arises from the 
high quaiity of the art bestowed upon it, not from 
any inherent magnificence in its design or form. 


The monument of Frederick the Great, 


In seule it is considerably less than the statue 


(with its pedestal) of King George IV. in Trafal- 
gar-square ; and no one would, I fancy, deem that 
even any approach to a worthy seale for the 
memorial to the Prince Consort. 


I will now take the liberty of offering a few re- 
marks on the subject of ‘the style I have adopted 


for the architectural portions of the monument. 


I have heard it asserted, that the tastes of the 
Prince Consort were wholly for Classic Art, and 
that it would, therefore, be inconsistent to erect a 
memorial to him in another style. It would be 
presumptuous in me to discuss such a question as 
what were His Royul Highness’s preferences in 
matters of Art: I trust, however, that [ may 
venture to record what has come, in three dif- 
ferent instances, under my own observation. 

I. When I had, in the spring of 1858, the 
honour of laying before His Royal Highne-s my 
first designs for the new Government Offices, he 
distinctly told me that he did not sympathise with 
the objections which had been made against them 
on the ground of their style being Medisval,— 
not even in those points where they came in the 
closest proximity with a classic building; but 
that, on the coutrary, he preferred variety of 
style, and thought the constant adoption of a 
single style fatiguing from its monotony. 

II. In the case of the Wellington College, I 
was called in, with the approval of His Royal 
Highness, to erect a Gothic chapel to a College 
which is in another style. 

III. When I made, some few years back, a 
Gothic design for the Guards’ Crimean Memorial, 
I am informed, on the best authority, that my 
design was honoured by the approval of the Prince 
Consort to such an extent, that, thcugh he had 
previously objected to the Memorial being erected 
in Hyde Park, on seeing this design he at once 
withdrew the objection, and offered every facility 
for its erection in the park—facilities which were 
withdrawn when another design was adopted. I 
would lay the more stress upon this circumstance, 
as being an emphatic approval by the Prince Con- 
sort himself of the erection of a Memorial in the 
Gothic style in Hyde Park, and that a design, 
which though of course infinitely inferior to that 
which I have now the honour of submitting, 
sgreed with it sufficiently in general idea to show 
that the approval of the one would involve a still 
stronger approval of the other. 

Fortified, then, by my experience in these three 
instances, I have not hesitated to adopt in my 
design the style at once most congenial with my 
own feelings, and that of the most touching monu- 
ments ever erected in this country to a Royal 
Consort —the exquisite ‘Eleanor Crosses’ of 
which King Edward I. erected no less than four- 
teen to commemorate his beloved Queen. I would 
further suggest, that this style has a peculiar ap- 
propriateness in the present instance, from the 
circumstance that its perfect revival has been, up 
to the present time, the one great characteristic 
of the history of architecture during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

Though adopting, however, the style of a 
Gothic Cross, I have not followed any existing 
type, bat have struck out one suited, to the best 
of my judgment, especially to this individual 
object. 

The great purpose of an architectural struc- 
ture, as a part of the Memorial, is to protect and 
overshadow the statue of the Prinee. This idea 
is the key-note of my design; and my next lead- 
ing idea has been to give to this over-shadowing 
stracture the character of a vast shrine, en- 
riching it with all the arts by which the character 
of preciousness can be imparted to an architectural 
design, aud by which it can be made to express 
the value attached to the object which it protects. 
The idea, then, which I have worked out may be 
described as a colossal statue of the Prince placed 
beneath a vast and magnificent shrine or taber- 
nacle, and surrounded by works of sculpture 
illustrating those arts and sciences which he 
fostered, and the great uudertakings which he 
originated. ; 

To go more into particulars: I have, in the 
first place, elevated the mouument upon a lofty 
aud wide-spreading pyramid of ‘steps. From the 
upper platform rises a podium, or continuous 
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representing historical groups or series of the 
most eminent artists of all ages of the world; the 
four sides being devoted severally to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music. The figures 
are about 7 feet high, and would be treated some- 
thing after the manner of D-Jaroche’s “ Hémicycle 
des Beaux Arts.” This forms, as it were, the 
foundation of the rhonument, and upon it is placed 
the shrine or tabernacle already mentioned. This 
is supported at each of its angles by groups of four 
pillars of polished granite, bearing the four main 
arches of the shrine. Each side is terminated by 
a gable, the tympanum of which will contain a 
large picture in mosaic, and its mouldings will 
be decorated with carving, or inlaid with 
mosaic-work, enamel, and pvoilshed gem-like 
stones, thus carrying out the characteristics of a 
shrine. 

The intersecting roo*s would be covered with 
scales of metal richly enamelled and gilded, and 
their crestings would be of gil: beaten metal in 
rich leaf-work. 

The whole is crowned by a lofty spire of r’ch 
tabernacle-work in partially gilt and enamelled 
metal, terminating in a cross, which would reach 
a height of 150 feet above the surrounding ground. 

Beneath this vast canopy, and raised upon a 
lofty pedestal, would be the statue of the Prince. 
I have chosen the sitting posture as best convey- 
ing the idea of dignity befitting a Royal person- 
age. Besides the sculpture already described as 
surrounding the podium, there would be, on pedes- 
tals projecting from each of its angles, groups 
illustrating the industrial arts, &+, as engineer- 
ing, manufactures, agriculture, and commerce. 
Above these, against the pillars, and beneath the 
feet of the gables, would be statues which might 
represent the greater sciences, and in the taber- 
nacle-work of the spire figures of angels and of 
the Christian virtues. 

The mosaic pictures in the tympana of the 
gables may either represent, in an ideal manner, 
the patronage of art and science by royalty, or 
wight illustrate important incidents from the life 
of the Prince Cunsort. 

Finally, at the angles of the pyramid of steps 
from which the monument rises, are four large 
pedestals, bearing groups allegorically relating to 
the four quarters of the globe and their produc- 
tions, referring indirectly to the International 
Exhibition. 

The general material for the monument must 
depend, in some degree, upon fiuancial considera- 
tions. It ought, no doubt, to be of marble; but, 
if this should be impracticable, one of the finest 
descriptions of stone must be made use o% If 
marble be used, the most durable variety is that 
known as the Sicilian. The material for the 
sculpture involves a question of still greater diffi- 
culty. Iam myself inclined to the same which I 
have just named—the Sicilian marble. It is the 
only white marble which stands externally in our 
climate. That it does so is proved by the Marble 
Arch in Hyde Park. Its colour is not pure white, 
bat quite sufficiently so for external works. The 
only alternatives are bronze and an electro-plate 
of copper. In every other respect than mere 
durability, bronze is as ill suited as possible to the 
atmosphere of London, for it becomes absolutely 
black, and the art expressed in it almost invisible. 
It might, it is true, be partially gilt, but even 
then its effect would be questionable. Many 
ancient works in bronze were wholly gilt, which 
would possibly, however, be hardly suited to the 
taste of this country, though certainly very mag- 
nificent. 

Electroplate copper is much less costly than 
bronze, and is nearly eqnally good. It was much 
used, I believe, by the Prince Consort. Whether 
it becomes so black in the London atmosphere I 
am not aware.* 

__ It will be seen from the furegoing remarks, that 
it is my object to unite in the Memorial all, or as 
many as possible, of those decorative arts which 
the Prince Consort so anxiously fostered. Thus, 
besides sculpture, which is the primary form in 
which monumental art must express itself, and in 
addition to actual architecture and architectural 
carving, which must ever be its closest ally, I have 
largely availed myself of repoussé work in metal; 
of enamel; of inlaying in rich polished stones, 
such as crystals, cornelians, granite, porphyry, 
&c.; of pictures and other decorations in mosaic- 
work, &c¢.; so as to render the Memorial rich 








* I have learned, since writing the above, that the 
electro.ceposit of copper acquire . a by no means unpleas- 
- Ing tone of colour. 1 am also informed, on good authority, 
that there areseveral alloys of copper besid~s the ordinary 
bronze which retain their colour well, and by which 
Several varieties of tint may be oltained; which, with 
the aid of partial gilding, woul1 produce an excellent 


| with all the arts which can be united with ar hi- 
tecture. 

The vaulted roof of the interior would b= de- 
corated with the enamel mosaic-work introduced 
trom Venice by Dr. Salviati. 

By thus introducing all the arts subsidiary to 
architecture, we should not only be rendering the 
Memorial replete with beauty, and giving it that 
air of preciousness so essential to its object, but 
should be at once displaying and calling into exer- 
cise arts which the Prince Consort so earnestly 
desired to encourage ; and should be rendering his 
Memorial not only an illustration of, but a means 


which he devoted his energies.” 








THE STRAITS OF LONDON. 
PARK-LANE AT ITS JUNCTION WITH PICCADILLY 
Ir would seem by the observations of the Hon. 


of practically realising, many of the objects to) 


Grosvenor and Stanhope gates. Cun the state of 
things here exhibited have origin in a desire on 
the part of the parochial authorities to bring 
macadam into disgust, so-as to lead to a piving 
with granite blocks, to the end of economizing the 
rates, as was done some years ago by the same 
authorities in respect to Piccadilly, when one of 
our wealthiest noblemen, who was then building’a 
magnificent mansion on. the line, foreseeing that 
the noise of the traffic passing on “the stones” 
would be destructive of the comfort of the resi- 
dence, was so displeased with the parish persisting 
to pave, in defiance of his reasonable remonstrance, 
that he declined to fiaish the edifice, and the 
building still remains in bare walls, a standing 
reproach to the parochial authorities, and a loss to 
the parish of a two thousand a year rating. To 
pave such thoroughfares as these with granite 
blocks, if not absolutely barbarous, is, to say the 
least of it, a retrograde movement in the science 
of road-making of half a century. If the super- 





the Chief Commissioner of Woods; made a few vision and maintenance: of the thirty or so miles 
weeks ago in the House of Commons, that we are of road of St. George’s overtasks the p:»rochial 
not to get the relief to this straiti which the pro-| working staff, would:it not tim better to put a few 
jected forking of Park-lane, at the bend of the | of the greater thoroughfares; such as Hyde Park- 
road near Hertford-street, driving the new prong corner and Knightsbridge, Park-lane, &c., in con- 
through the little triangular-shaped plot of tract with some eminent road-maker, as the 
garden ground which Jies in the rear of Apsley | vestry of St.. James’s dves by Regent-street ?— 
House and the other houses here, into Piccadilly vid which street, since it has been in the hauds of the 
Hamilton-place, was calculated to accomplish. At ' contractor (Mr. Browse), has become an example 
the same time, however, the hon. gentleman tells | of perfaetion im: metropolitan road! work, and 
thatthe relief could be eqrally well effected by | practicallydisproves that doctrine; put forth a 
widening Park-lane-at tlie particul.r point which | while ago byrsome professing to be learned in the 
causes the difficulty ; and! that this the vestry of line, which saidithat a metropolitan street under 
a a race a — corres great oe — 7 — — oo 
rong lng a oa salnnentany dma : anil aiubte : Be 7 rt vechalen OA 
last gession of Parliament to the Metropolis Local | twenty-four hours of the day) little less in amount 
Management Act, confers on vestries and district than that of London Bridge. The practice of 
Boards the power to eff-ct improvements of the ' contracting at least insures good roads, since con- 
kind, charging the expense of the same on the , tractors generally are well aware that their “ profit 
rates. But it is not in the least degree likely that and loss” account is best served by always keep- 
the vestry of St. George’s, rich as its p»rish is, will ing their macadam in the most perfect state of 


be bold enough to enter on an improvement under- 
taking, at an outlay of some &0000/., which the 
necessary buying up of Gloucester H mse and the 
adjacent properties up to the gardens would pro- 
bably involve. 

To the constant danger of this corner, to say 
nothing of its other inconveniences, I can per- 
sonally testify. My place of business and my 
sleeping accommodation being in different loca- 
lities, I have daily had, for twenty years, to ap- 
proach the former by way of Piccadilly, and very 
frequently make the passage on the outside of an 
omnibus. A few years ago I was in this way 
placed in the painful position of being a spectator 
of a frightful accident which befel the poor driver 
of a cart, laden with bricks, who was, whilst in the 
act o° pushing off his horse’s head, in the vain 
hope of avoiding immineut collision in rounding 
the corner, crushed between the point of one of 
the shafts of his cart and the breast of the near 
horse of the omnibus, on the front of which I was 
sitting; the poor fellow, in a fearfully injured 
state, being carried off to the neighbouring hospital. 
Since that lamentable disaster I have seen in- 
numerable “ hair-breadth escapes” from collision 
in a similar way on this spot. 

As respects the dangerousness of this corner, it 
arises mainly from the liability of a vehicle in 
turning from Park-lane, and proceeding towards 
Hyde Park-corner, meeting another vebicle coming 
at the same instant along Piccadilly from the 
direction of Hyde Park-corner, “hugging” the 
curb on that side—its right side of the road, be it 
remembered ; and the difficulty aggravated by the 
“way” accumulated on each vehicle through the 
descent of the declivity which occurs in both roads 
at this part. 

Now if the dead wall inclosing the forecourt of 
Gloucester House, next Piccadilly, were razed to 
within 2 feet of the street level, and an open iron 
railing set thereon, the driver of each vehicle (‘a 
the position just adverted to), would then be 
enabled to see through the openings of the railing 
the other in its approach, earlier by some ten yards 
of distance, thus giving sufficient time to each to 
shape his course out of the way of collision. By 
this the immediate dangerousness of the corner 
would be removed, though the real strait re- 
main. To recommend the execution of this simple 
alteration has suggested this communication. 
Doubtless the noble Duke, if appealed to, would 
readily concede the permission ; and the vestry 
nay do the work well and ornamentally at a 
couple of hundred pounds expense. 

Whilst on the subject of Park-lane, I would 

raw attention to the quagmire-like appearance 
vhich the roadway of this thorough‘are has for 





effect. 


some time presented about the locality of the 


repair. F. C. 








THE SEWING.MACHINE. 


AN interesting paper on this important subject 
was read at the Society of Arts, on the 5th inst., 
by Mr. E. P. Alexander, in which the history and 
progress of the ingenious sewing-machine in its 
varied forms and improvements were reviewed. 
An extract or two will interest our readers. 

In 1841, Elias Howe, a native of Cambridge 
Port, Massachusetts, first conceived the idea of 
constructing a really practical sewing-machine. A 
young mechanic, only twenty-two years of age, 
hardly capable of supporting himself and those 
most dear to him on his scant earnings, he laboured 
manfully, in a little garret in his native town, at 
his self-imposed task, during the few hours that 
were spared to him after the ordinary labours of 
the day were ended. He became enthusiastic ; 
and although, as he says, he could not devote his 
attention to the subject during his working hours, 
he thought upon it when he could, both day and 
night. It grew upon him till he felt impelled to 
yield his whole time to it; and, being promised 
assistance by a friend, he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the construction and practical completion 
of his machine. The result was that, in 1845, he 
perfected his first sewing-machine; and, in order 
to test its practical success, he sewed with it all 
the principal seams in two suits of clothes. On 
the 10:h of September, 1846, he obtained his 
patent. 

On the 1st of December, 1846, Mr. Thomas ob- 
tained a patent for the machine in Eagland; soon 
after which Howe himself arrived here to assist 
him in adupting the machine to the peculiar kind 
of work reqnired, namely, stay-making. Howe 
does not appear to have prospered here; for, in 
the spring of 1849, indebted to a friend for a 
steerage passage home, he returned to America, 
poorer, if possible, than when he left. He found 
his wife on a bed of sickness and in a state of 
utter destitution. Ten days after his arrival she 
died. During his absence in England his patent 
had been extensively infringed; and, in 1850, he 
commenced legal proceedings, and succeeded in 
every case in establishing the validity of his 
patent. 

The turning-point in Howe’s career had now 
arrived ; and fortune soon began to smile upon 
him. In 1853 he granted his first licence; and in 
1855 was enabled to regain possession of the whole 
of his patent, which at one period be had entirely 
disposed of, in order to meet the pressing de- 
mands that were made upon him. His patent 
rights being fiually acknowledged, and his patent 





prolonged for a term of seven years, he now re- 
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A CHEAP GARDEN CHAIR. 





ceives a royalty upon every sewing-machine 
manufactured in the United States, producing an 
income of upwards of 50,000/. per annum ! 

The sewing-machine has since gone under a 
variety of patentees’ names, from the accession of 
real or alleged improvements; but hitherto it has 
been chiefly in America it has prospered; and in 
this country and on the Continent even yet it is, 
comparatively speaking, in its infancy. Since 
1860, however, when old patents expired, it has 
taken a start even here: during the last two years 
no less than 20,000 machines have been manufac- 
tured in this country alone. But in America it is 
estimated that there are 300,000 machines in use, 
75,000 of these in private families for domestic 
sewing; and the annual saving to the States is 
estimated at upwards of 29,000,000/. sterling! 
** It has opened avenues to profitable and healthful 
industry for thousands of industrious females, to 
whom the labours of the needle had become wholly 
unremunerative and injurious in their effects. 
Like all automatic powers, it has enhanced the 
comforts of every class, by cheapening the process 
of manufacture of numerous articles of prime 
necessity, without permanently subtracting from 
the average means of support of any portion of 
the community.” 

Amongst the leading branches of industry which 
are giving employment to these machines in this 
country are the manufacture of shirts, collars, 
stays, mantles, dresses, under-clothing of all kinds, 
coats, trousers, caps, trimmings, and boots and 
shoes. In this last-mentioned trade upwards of 
3,000 machines are now employed. Of these 
about 800 are working in Staffordshire, the town 
of Stafford alone employing from 450 to 500 
machines. About 800 are in use in Northampton. 
In Leicester a trade entirely new to the town has 
been created through the instrumentality of the 
sewing-machine; about 300 machines being now 
employed there in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. Bristol employs about 250 machines, dis- 
tributed among five establishments. The towns 
of Norwich and Ipswich employ about 800 ma- 
chines, and a new trade in “ ready-made uppers ” 
has been created. 

Although the introduction of the sewing-machine 
into the boot and shoe trade met with the strenuous 
opposition of the Trade Union, resulting in a 
general strike amongst the workpeople, it has 
since been admitted that its employment in this 
department of manufacture has given a very 
marked impulse to the trade generally, and has, 
in fact, been the salvation, to this country, of the 
lighter class of work ; enabling us to compete, in 
& most successful manner, with the French manu- 
facturers, who had almost gained the entire mono- 
poly of this branch of the trade. 





A CHEAP GARDEN CHAIR. 


OnE who travels with his eyes open saw this 
chair in some public gardens at Marseilles, and 
finding it solid to sit on, cheaply made, and not 
easily injured by the weather, brought it over. 
Having a free spirit he has had a number like it 
made, and they are found satisfactory in the 
Clifton Zoological Gardens and elsewhere. 

A piece of 9-inch deal forms the back and main 
support, and another piece of the same width is 
split for the two legs. The chair could be made, 
in numbers, for about two shillings. 








PROPOSED NATIONAL PRESENTATION 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF ENG. 
LAND. 


Tus presentation, the offer of which has been 
graciously accepted by her Royal Highness, is to 
consist of a Bible and reading-desk. It is calcu- 
lated that from the schools throughout the country 
a sufficient sum will be at the disposal of the 
managers to enable them to secure the first art- 
workmen to execute the various portions of the 
work. The designs will be very elaborate, and 
will comprise carvings in relief in ivory, gold, and 
silver, representing scenes in Scripture history. 
The clasps will be, it is stated, of curious work- 
manship in pure gold, connected with a band of 
silver set with precious stones. The markers are 
to be of Coventry ribbon, made expressly for the 
work, the ends to be covered with gold and silver 
plates set with pearls. The reading-desk will be 
carved in woods of various kinds. The designs 
are being prepared by Mr. Horatio N. Goulty, of 
Brighton, architect, under whose direction the 
work will be carried out. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Manchester School.—The annual meeting 
of this school has just been held in the lecture 
theatre of the Royal Institution, Mosley-street. 
There was a numerous attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen, who first inspected the works of art 
displayed in the picture galleries. Sir J. Kay- 
Shuttleworth presided. Mr. Miickley, the head 
master, in his report, called attention to the 
necessity of greater attention being given to 
the application of art to the manufactures of 
this city and district. But the number of 
students was small in proportion to the extent of 
the trades in which art was required. The 
desire for purer art in connexion with our 
buildings, clothing, and manufactures, was con- 





stantly increasing ; and hence the duty of those 
who profess to lead the tastes of the nation was to 
encourage the teaching of art. As to the school, 
he stated that twenty-six medals had been 
awarded. The attendance at the evening and 
artisan classes was excellent. Thirty poor schools 
were in connexion with the institute: upwards of 
30,000 persons received instruction in art; while 
202 prizes had been awarded, and applications 
were constantly made for art apprentices. In the 
committee’s report, complaint was made of the 
withdrawal of the Government grantof 300/. There 
was consequently a deficit to about that amount. 

The chairman, after noticing the success of this 
institution, proceeded to review the discoveries of 
modern days as a prelude to enforcing the impor- 
tance of a deeper and higher culture of art and 
science. We had clothed the millions with cheap 
fabrics, but we had produced few articles of luxury 
for the wealthy. In a crisis like this, it became us 
to consider whether we had not in our reliance on 
the principle of cheapness of production, too much 
neglected the cultivation of such science and art 
as ministered to the highest productions of indus- 
trial skill. In our warehouses we had taken a 
model of the Italian school, and we had decorated 
our streets with palaces almost as picturesquely as 
those of Venice and Florence. It was to be re- 
gretted we had no group of public buildings form- 
ing as it were a crown to the architecture of the 
city. These local proofs of the development of a 
public feeling for art were signs of a corresponding 
expansion of national taste. Industrial art would 
have a fairer field in England than heretofore. 
Probably, however, as a nation, our true place in 
the industry of the world would be sustained by 
such a combination as would enable us to bring 
high products of scientific research and exquisite 
artistic skill into the market at a cheaper rate 
than other countries; and we must strive to 
give such precision to machine work as would en- 
able it to rival the most perfect productions of 
manual skill. Success in this higher department 
of industry was only to be hoped for under the 
guidance of a taste and skill as delicate and as 
highly instructed as that which had given France 
the command of all the highest styles of decora- 
tive printing. The cultivation of this taste and 
skill in the designer was among the principal ob- 
jects of the provincial schools of art. 

The Southampton School.— A distribution of 
the medals and prizes awarded by the Govern- 
ment Examiners to pupils of this school has been 
made by the Lord Mayor of London, in the lecture 
hall of the Hartley Institute. The following is an 
extract from the Report of the head master, Mr. 
Baker, to the committee: “In my last report I 
alluded to the fact that, although a large number 
of teachers in public schools had been successful 
at the Drawing Examination of 1861, their 
attendance in the classes had subsequently fallen 
off in consequence of the new Minutes of Council 
on Education. This was the case not only in the 
Southampton School of Art, but also in Romsey 
and Ringwood, and from this (and other local 
causes) the drawing classes in both these towns 
have been discontinued. A new Minute has just 
been issued, which gives to all managers of schools 
a direct interest in the success of their students 
in drawing, and I hope this will have the effect 
of ‘reviving the instruction where it has lately 
been dormant, and of inducing the managers of all 
schools to have it introduced as a branch of gene- 
ral education. During the current year the 
classes at the School of Art have been attended by 
about the same number of students as last year, 
but it is to be regretted that many of them 
pursue their studies in a desultory manner. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE IN NOVA 
SCOTIA. 
THE NEW UNION BANK OF HALIFAX. 


THE new Union Bank Building, which has been 
lately erected at the corner of Hollis and Prince 
Streets, has two fronts in the Wallace free-stone ; 
that in Hollis-street being 40 feet in extent, and 
that in Prince-street 60 feet. The ground floor is 
occupied by the banking-room (30 feet square by 
22 feet high), the directors’ and cashier’s rooms, 
the fire and burglar proof safe, and entrance-hall 
and staircase. The upper floors are divided into 
the several apartments forming the cashier’s resi- 
dence. The windows have wrought-iron rolling 
shutters ; those on first floor having also orna- 
mental balconies. The contract for the whole of 
the works was taken by Mr. Henry Peters, of 
Halifax, for 8,000/. The architect was Mr. C. P. 
Thomas, of Montreal, nephew of the late Mr. 





John Thomas, the sculptor. 
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OF HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA.—Mr. C. P. Tomas, ARCHITECT. 
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FOREIGN EXCURSION CLUBS. 


THERE is nothing which will more effectually 
promote friendly relations amongst neighbouring 
nations than a frequent communication with 
each other of men of intelligence on both sides 
who are engaged in the various branches of artistic 
and other kinds of industry: besides the good 
which is in this way effected, mutual instruction 
of the most valuable kind is exchanged in the 
course of those visits. It is therefore gratifying 
to notice that visits of the English working classes 
to foreign cities, such as have been managed by 
the formation of societies and clubs in the metro- 
polis, are being organized in other large towns 
throughout the kingdom. At Birmingham a body 
of workmen are making arrangements for a sum- 
mer visit to Paris, and we hear of similar plans 
elsewhere. 

At a first glance, Paris seems a long way off, 
but in reality it is almost as easily reached, and 
at as small cost, as some of the towns in the North 
of England. Those towns where skilled labour is 
in demand, and where foreign excursion societies 
have not yet been thought of, would do well to 
consider the subject ; for now is the time to make 
preparation, and provide, by weekly pay ments, for 
the needful expenses. 








WORKING MEN’S HOUSES AT 
EDINBURGH. 


THE success which has attended the efforts of 
the Edinburgh Co-operative Building Society to 
provide suitable houses for working men, in Reid- 
terrace, Stockbridge, has induced the directors to 
commence another range of working-men’s houses, 
to run parallel to Reid-terrace, and to be of the 
same design and workmanship. Reid-terrace, 
according to the Scotsman, consists of a group of 
forty self-contained houses, all of which have been 
sold, at prices ranging from 130/. to 150/., with a 
feu or perpetual ground-rent of 11s. per annum. 
The houses are formed in two stories, with attics, 
the upper floors being entered from outside stairs, 
and having additional accommodation in the attics. 
The ground-floor houses consist each of a room, 
kitchen, and light bed closet, with coal-closet and 
water-closst, and the rents are 11/.; while the 
upper-floor houses, having a bed-room additional, 
are rented at 137. The new street, which is to 
be called “ Hugh Miller-place,” is to consist of a 
row of thirty-three self-contained houses ; those on 
the lower or ground-flat to consist of two rooms 
and a kitchen, and those on the upper story to 
have two attic rooms in addition; while all the 
houses are to be fitted up with water-closets, soil- 
Pipes, and every domestic convenience. A small 
plot of garden ground will be railed off in front 
of each house, and all the tenants will have the 
use of a large bleaching-green. Twenty-seven of 
the houses have already bcen bought by one 
gentleman, and the remaining six will, no doubt, 
soon be sold. 

The foundation-stone of the new street, to be 
called “ Hugh Miller-place,” has been laid by the 
Rev. Dr. Begg. A new species of deposit, in the 
bottle placed in the cavity of the stone, was a 
photograph of Dr. Begg. 

In his address at the stone-laying the rev. 
doctor thus explained the principle (better known 
in England) whereby workmen might become 
landlords :— 


** Any man who has 5l. now can get a house of his 
own. If he has that sum he can come and buy one of 
these honses, because the Property Investment compa- 
nies will advance all the rest of the money. One of the 
houses on the ground-floor of the buildings opposite, 
containing two rooms anda kitchen, costs 130/.; upon the 
security of which building the Investment Companies will 
advance 1257. If you were to rent such a house as I have 
referred to, you would pay 11/. of rent; whereas, what 
the Property Investment Company would charge you 
would be just 2/, more,—viz., 13/. a year, and that only 
for fourteen years; at the end of which time the house 
will be your own, and will belong to your children after 
you [not in the shape of a mere lease, for a term, as with 
us, but in perpetuity]. Take, on the other hand, the 
houses that are situate on the second story of the build- 
ing, which contain, in addition to the two rooms and a 
kitchen, two attics. These cost 15/2. Well, let us sup- 
pose that a workman is disposed to buy one of these 
houses, and that he will require to borrow the few addi- 
tional twenty or twenty-five pounds from the Investment 
Company. For that he will pay 27. lus. a year, or, in 
other words, he will pay 15/. J}2s. perannum ; and, as the 
rent of these houses is 14/., he will, by paying the differ- 
ence, viz., 1/, 12s., become the owner of the house in 
fourteen years. I observed a writer in the Scotsman 
newspaper the other day saying that he wondered why 
houses were not provided at 15/. of rent, which would 
cost only some 24(/. to build. Why, here we have houses 
Containing four rooms asd kitchen rated at 14/. rent, 
which cost only 150/. to build; and if a man will pay, as 
I have stated, 1/. 12s., he can get the house to himself at 
the end of fourteen years. This I take to be the effectual 
mode of underpropping the whole social fabric, and 


giving every man a stake in the property of the country. 
I am happy to say an arrangement has been made 
whereby the title is procured at a very small cost.” 


Dr. Begg then announeed that he had offered, 
in connexion with the Cc-cpers‘* ve Association, 
two prizes to workmen for the best essay written 
by a working man upon working men’s houses. 
The Association had also offered a prize for the 
same subject. The competition is open all 
operatives in Edinburgh and Leith. 








THE PARSONAGE-HOUSE AT 
WIMBLEDON. 


A “ WIMBLEDON VILLAGER ” says,— Will you 
spare me a corner in which to lament over the 
demolition of the old parsonage-house at Wim- 
bledon, the retreat of Cecil during the reign of 
Queen Mary? It was, I suppose, one of the most 
curious specimens, near London, of a country par- 
sonage of the Middle Ages; and one cannot but 
express one’s sorrow at seeing it ruthlessly pulled 
down, apparently for little purpose. However, I 
suppose we must, though unwillingly, concede to 
all the right to do what they will with their own. 








ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, TUFNELL 
PARK, HOLLOWAY. 


Tue trustees of this temporary church having 
lately come to grief about the land upon which it 
was erected, had to remove the building to ground 
belonging to the Tuffnel Estate, close by. Mr. 
Truefitt, who designed the church, proposed a plan 
for removing it bodily ; but as that mode of pro- 
ceeding was found to be as expensive as taking it 
down, it was decided to adopt the latter plan. The 
tender of Messrs. Carter, of Hornsey-road, was 
accepted ; and in the short space of five weeks the 
building, which contains sittings for upwards of 
900 persons, was taken down and re-erected, not- 
withstanding the fact that the late marriage re- 
joicings and Easter time came within the five 
weeks granted to the builders for their work. 
Some credit appears, therefore, due to them for 
the manner in which they have ex<cuted their 
contract. The church was re-opened on Sunday 
last, the congregation having been absent for four 
Sundays only. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ledbury (Worcestershire).—It is proposed to 
build a new school at Ledbury, to accommodate 
150 boys. About 900/. would be required, and of 
this 2377. will be got by grants. 

Bradford.—The chief stone of a new Sunday 
School, to be erected in connexion with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Dudley-hill, has been 
laid. The site adjoins the burying-ground at the 
end in rear of the chapel. The school will be one 
story in height, and outside its dimensions will 
be, length, 50 feet 11 inches; breadth, 32 feet 
6 inches. It will contain two class-rooms, 12 feet 
square, and a large room 36 feet by 30 feet ; will 
be lighted by twelve arched windows, and heated 
by a hot-water apparatus. Accommodation will 
be afforded for 300 scholars. The cost of the 
erection will be about 500/, 

Boys’ British School, Hastings.— This is a 
plain Gothic brick structure, erected for the 
trustees to accommodate 120 boys. The interior 
dimensions are 54 feet by 24 feet, and the height 
is 30 feet to ridge. It has an open roof, and was 
built from a design by Mr. Beck, architect, Hast- 
ings, at the cost of 5137. 183. 4d. The builder is 
Mr. A. Vidle~, of that place. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Nicholas Church, Rochester.—The window 
to the memory of Mr. George Baker, late of King’s 
Walden, near Hitchen, and formerly of Rochester, 
has been placed in the centre window of the south 
aisle of St. Nicholas Church. The centre compart- 
ment contains the arms of the Baker family, and 
under these are placed, in a rosette, the initials 
“@, B.” in the centre. Upon the quarries are 
painted the crest of the family (the castle and 
ancient keys), the whole being surrounded with a 
coloured border: the lower part of the margin 
contains the inscription. The two side lights are 
similar, with the exception that the emblems of 
the Trinity and the Lamb and the flag are inserted 
on each side of the arms. The tracery heads are 
filled in with coloured glass: the quatrefoil is of a 
similar description, forming flowers, in the centre 





of which is the dove descending. The design of 


the window was by Mr. Thomas H. Foord, and 
it was executed at the works of Messrs. Foord, 
Lambeth. 

Lincoln Cathedral.—A stained-glass window, to 
the memory of the late Earl of Yarborough, has 
been placed in the north aisle of the presbytery in 
Lincoln Cathedral. There are six panels, contain- 
ing the following subjects :—Christ’s Agony in the 
Garden ; Christ bearing the Cross; the Burial ; ~ 
the Angel and Three Marys at the Tomb; Christ’s 
Resurrection; and Christ appearing to Mary. 
there are also twelve figures of angels, in two 
rows of six each, bearing emblems of the Passion. 
The work was executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
of London, at a cost of 3007., which will be borne 
by the present Earl of Yarborough. 7 he masonry 
outside the window has been restored. The same 
artists are, we understand, at present employed in 
executing a window to be placed in the south aisle 
of the nave, to the memory of the late Mr. Robert 
Swan, chapter clerk. 

Peterborough Cathedral.—The new stained- 
glass window recently erected in Peterborough 
Cathedral to the memory of the late Prince Con- 
sort is the work of Mr. Alex. Gibbs, of London. It 
is a two-light perpendicular window, and contains 
two full-length figures. One is King David bearing 
the harp ; the robe being richly coloured in purple 
and amber : the screen is richly diapered and sur- 
mounted with a canopy on ruby ground. The 
second figure is that of King Solomon within the 
temple, the robe being ruby and green, &c. In 
the upper compartments there are smaller figures 
of the four evangelists, richly coloured, and 
above these figures is a diapered screen. The top 
spandril contains a representation of the dove, and 
the smaller pieces of tracery are filled with roses. 
The window is the gift of Mr. G. W. Johnson. 

Long Buckley Church.— The Shrewsbury 
Chronicle states that Mr. C. Evans of that town 
has completed a decorated memorial window for 
Long Buckley Church, Northamptonshire. The 
window is divided into three compartments or 
panels, The first represents the interview of our 
Saviour with the Pharisees, when, speaking of him- 
self, he tells them “I am the good Shepherd: I 
lay down my life for the sheep: and other sheep I 
have which ye know not of.” The second, or 
centre compartment, represents the Ascension. 
“The figure of the Saviour, hovering in the air, 
surrounded by celestial light,” says the Chronicle, 
‘‘ and the entranced rapturous gaze which his dis- 
ciples cast towards him, as he gradually retreats 
from their view, while yet their hearts burn with 
the divine promise, ‘I go to prepare a place for 
you,’ are portrayed with skill.” The third panel 
of the window shows the Three Marys at the 
Sepulchre, at the door of which is seated the 
angel, who, in reply to their interrogation, tells 
thera “ He is not here: He is risen.” The lower 
portion of the window, forming the basis on which 
these compartments rest, consists also of three 
divisions, the decorations being of a geometrical 
character, with the figures of which a foliaged 
tracing is intertwined. The upper portion of the 
window, which is of considerable dimensions, con- 
sists of three portions: the centre, and of course 
uppermost, shows the sacramental cup, surrounded 
by rays of light, above which are the words “ This 
cup is the New Testament.” To the left, and 
slightly below, on a kind of shield, are the arms 
of the See of Peterborough, while directly oppo- 
site, on a similar shield, are the arms of the Rev. 
G. L. Yate, the donor of the window, his son being 
vicar of the parish. The entire window is sur- 
rounded by an ornamental border. 

Trinity Church, Dean, Edinburgh.—The great 
west window of this church has just been com- 
pleted. The work was begun nearly five years 
ago, by the Rev. Mr. Faithfull, clergyman of the 
church, who contributed one of the lights as a 
memorial ; and his example has been followed by 
members of the congregation, till now all the 
lights, twelve in number, have been filled, and the 
expense of the top tracery apportioned among the 
contributors. The church is in the Perpendicular 
style, and the upper tracery is filled with Christian 
emblems and monograms, surmounted by foliated 
ornament. The six lower upright compartments 
contain illustrations of the life of the Saviour, 
viz..—His Birth, Baptism, Last Supper, Cruci- 
fixion, Appearing to Mary, and Ascension. The 
six upper compartments contain subjects illustra- 
tive of the parables and sayings of Jesus Christ. 
The subjects are in elongated medallions, and the 
groundwork and bordering are rich and subdued 
in colour, receding from and giving prominence 
to the historical illustrations. This window has 
been executed by Messrs. Ballantine & Son, and 
the side windows of the church are being gradually 
filled by the same artists. 
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Free Church Presbytery Hall, Edinburgh.— 
The large west window of this hall is filled with 
stained glass in the old Scotch style, containing 
medallion heads of leading Presbyterian Reform- 
ers ;— George Wishart, John Knox, Alexander 
Henderson, John Erskine, Henry Moncrieff, 
Andrew Thomson, Thomas McCrie, Thomas 
Chalmers, and William Cunningham. These heads 
are executed in light and shade on circles of pale 
blue, and the names are inscribed on ruby bands 
surrounding the circles. The window is divided 
into three compartments, and each light is sur- 
rounded by a bordering of thistles in white and 
gold on a ruby ground. The St. Andrew’s cross 
is introduced, connecting the medallions, and the 
intervening spaces are ornamented in accordance 
with the details of the building. Another window, 
the donation of the architect of the building, Mr. 
David Cousin, is nearly completed, and contains 
full-length figures of James VI., George Buchanan, 
and Sir David Lyndsay. These windows are also 
by Messrs. James Ballantine & Son, Edinburgh. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Caistor (Lincolnshire). — The ancient church 
here, which has been closed since last summer, 
during the renovation of its interior, was re- 
opened ‘on Easter Monday. There was a porch 
both on the north and south sides: the latter, 
which was modern, has been removed, and the 
original Norman doorway outwardly restored, but 
walled up inside, the doors being left standing. 
The north porch has been rebuilt, and new win- 
dows placed in the north aisle and the transept, 
The chancel was “restored” a few years ago by 
the late Dake of St. Alban’s, lessee of the rectorial 
estates, and his successor has contributed 80/. 
towards the present work in that part of the edi- 
fice, the rest being defrayed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, Three lancet windows with trefoil 
cusps have been placed in the east wall of the 
chancel ; and above, in the gable, a quatrefoil ina 
circle, filled in with a cross in stained glass. The 
flat ceiling of the chancel has been removed, and 
also that of the nave, and the roofs improved so 
as to give them a more ecclesiastical appearance. 
The floor of the chancel has been raised and paved 
with tiles, the sanctuary being enriched with en- 
caustic tiles, of which also the reredos is formed. 
The stalls in the chancel and the communion rails 
are of carvedoak. The old square pews have been 
replaced by open seats of stained deal, and the 
floor of the nave paved with tiles. The walls have 
been coloured and also the pillars, the latter, we 
understand, being supposed to require colouring 
in consequence of the great many repairs which 
they have had to undergo. Mr. Batterfield, of 
London, is the architect under whose direction the 
work has been carried out, and the cost has ex- 
ceeded 1,000/., which, we learn, has been nearly 
all raised, though more funds are required for the 
improvement of the churchyard and the building 
of a wall around it. There is accommodation in 
the church for 450 persons. 

Cambridge.—The following tenders were re- 
ceived for All Saints’ New Church :— 


BRR EO co sidcccvstecsoeawnd £5,852 
TRDORY, CAMIUTIGES 00000000 cesvonve 5,450 
IED obisvs9es0506aoss0e00 4% 5,350 
RI, SAND as 05-0086 0558064n 500000 4,785 
Be ees een ner 4,755 
BONE UD 550050054500 5555500Se005 4,326 


Mr. Bell’s tender has since been reduced about 
7001. by sundry alterations in the design, such as 
plastering the roof instead of boarding it, and re- 
sorting to the expedient of building the walls with 
an outer casing of stone, and an inner casing of 
brick, and filling up the middle portion with con- 
crete, instead of strongly constructing the whole 
with solid masonry. Even as the contract is now 
arranged on this reduced scale, it does not include 
boundary walls, bells, font, pulpit, seats or pews, 
organ, or fittings of any kind, all of which the 
parishioners must provide by church-rate, or by 
additional subscriptions. Even the design already 
published was abandoned, and a fresh one obtained, 
of which little is known. The committee, remarks 
the local Chronicle, would do well to exhibit 
publicly the intended design: we believe that the 
last adopted design consists of a short chancel; to 
the west of that a tower, the lower stage of which 
forms part of the chancel; and to the west of the 
chancel a nave with an aisle on the south side. 
There is a porch on the north side of the nave, 
similar to that on the north side of St. Michael’s 
Church. The tower is carried just above the nave 
roof, and covered with a temporary roof. The 
completion of the tower and the addition of a 
spire are left for a future occasion. 

Shenfield (Essex).—The parish church of Shen- 





field is now under the process of restoration and 
enlargement. The church is ancient, and consists 
of nave, chancel, and north aisle. The most inter- 
esting features in the edifice are the clustered oak 
columns, with *‘ e: monided caps and bases, hewn 
out of solid trees, and which support the roofs. 
Originally oak arches sprang from column to 
column, thus forming an arcade along the length 
of the nave and chancel; but the beauty of this 
design had been entirely destroyed by the removal 
of the arches and the insertion of iron columns. 
It is now intended to restore the arcade to its 
original form. The roofs and walls of the nave 
and chancel having been found to be in a dangerous 
condition, it was needful to remove them: the 
new roofs will be tiled in bands of colour, lined 
internally with boarding stained and varnished, 
and worked out into panels. The chancel arch 
will be in oak and moulded. The new windows 
will be in stone of the Perpendicular date ; and 
the old stone of the east window will be re-used. 
The chancel is to be extended 10 feet, and will 
contain stalls facing north and south. The new 
seating will be low and open, of deal stained and 
varnished, and set upon oak kerbs. The whole 
of the gallery will be removed, and the tower 
thrown into the churcb, thus exposing to view the 
oak framing of the spire, and opening the present 
west window to the church. The passages will 
be laid with coloured tiles in patterns, and the 
church heated by Parritt’s underground stoves. 
There will be an increase of fifty sittings upon the 
former arrangement of the pews. The works are 
being executed by Mr. John Hammond, of Warley, 
from the designs and under the direction of Mr. 
Bartleet, of Brentwood, architect; and will in- 
volve an outlay of upwards of 8007. The funds 
at the disposal of the committee are exhausted. 
Rochford (Chelmsford).—Rochford Church has 
been re-opened after restoration. Before the alte- 
rations the church was not in a bad state, but the 
pews were inconveniently arranged ; the nave roof 
modern with a flat ceiling; the aisle roofs, 
although they were old, ceiled over, and the oak 
timbers covered with whitewash. The works, 
which have now been completed, consist of new 
clerestory walls, windows, and new nave roof. 
The old oak timber in the aisle roofs has been 
repaired and restored with new, the whitewash 
removed, and the masonry restored. The chancel 
roof, which was the original one, has been repaired 
and panelled. In lieu of the old high pews the 
church has been re-seated throughout with open 
seats, and also new seats in the chancel. It is 
calculated to accommodate 430 persons, and gives 
220 additional sittings, every seat having a view 
ot the pulpit. The tower-arch and the internal 
brickwork have been repaired. Before the re- 
storation this arch was blocked up by a gallery, 
and covered over with whitewash. A hot-water 
warmipg apparatus has been erected, the furnace 
being placed near the vestry. The architect by 
whom the church restorations were carried out was 
Mr. W. Slater ; and the builders were Messrs. Nutt 
& Cumber: the pulpit and carving were executed 
by Mr. Forsyth. In the chancel are three stained- 
glass windows, presented by Mrs. Gardiner, widow 
of the Rev. William Gardiner, who was rector of 
Rochford twenty years. The window nearest the 
communion-table in the south-east end, represents 
a dove descending, and a cross and crown: in the 
centre is the crest of the late rector. The other 
window in the south chancel bears two represen- 
tations of our Saviour,—one as the man of sor- 
rows, wearing a crown of thorns; and the other 
having a divinely serene aspect, with the inscrip- 
tion,—‘‘ Every Branch that beareth fruit He 
purgeth it that it may bring forth more fruit.”— 
St. John xv. 2, And below the inscription, 
2 Tim. ii, 12, “If we suffer with him we shall 
also reign with him.” The window in the north- 
east chancel, in memory of Mrs. Gregson, repre- 
sents the figures of Faith and Patience, surrounded 
by a groundwork of lilies. This window and the 
window with the emblem of the dove were exe- 
cuted by O’Connor; and that with the figures 
of the Saviour by Bell, of Bristol. The large 
plain glass window is surmounted with stained- 
glass figures of the four evangelists, and angels 
holding scrolls, having inscribed “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace.” A feature in 
the interior of the church is the restoration of the 
tower, the red brickwork of which has been 
cleaned and pointed ; and the removal of the gal- 
lery with the organ throws open to view the 
tower-window, which has been newly glazed, and 
affords additional light to that end of the church. 
A piscina, which was plastered up, was discovered 
during the restorations on the south side of the 
altar. Externally the church has been cleaned 
and re-tiled. The south entrance, a porch, has 





been restored, with large new doors, and paved 
with tiles. The tombs and graves in the church- 
yard have been cleaned, and the walks new gra- 
velled. The cost of restoring the church, includ- 
ing the stained-glass windows, has been about 
2,0002. 

Sawbridgeworth (Herts).—The new Congrega- 
tional church which has been erected in place of a 
very mean and inconvenient structure, built in 
1814, ‘is now nearly completed, and the opening 
services will take place on the 29th instant. The 
ouilding is of Gothic design, in the Early Deco- 
rated style. A square tower, at the junction of 
the chapel and school, rises to nearly 80 feet high. 

Waddesden.—The parish church of Waddesden, 
Bucks, which is being restored from desigus by 
Mr. Alfred Chatwin, has, at the completion of the 
interior, been re-opened by the Bishop of Oxford. 

Horton Kirby (Kent).—On Friday, the 26h of 
March, the parish church of Horton Kirby, after 
having undergone a restoration, was again opened 
for divine service. The stone arches which support 
the tower have been relieved from their coating of 
plaster: the ceiled roof has been opened; and the 
old oak timber exposed to view. Seven stained 
glass windows (the gift of Mrs. Bradford), exe- 
cuted by Mr. O’Connor, of London, have been 
placed in the chancel transepts. Poole tiles have 
been laid throughout the church, and a new organ 
(built by Bevington & Sons), of London, erected 
in the south transept. 

Hove (Brighton).—A church, under the title of 
“The Trinity Church,” and based on the same 
principles as the parish church, is now in course of 
erection in this neighbourhood. Its site is on a 
large plot of ground, at the back of Ventnor- 
villas, bordering the Wick estate. The dimensions 
of the structure will be considerable ; and it will 
afford accommodation for about 650 adults, under 
the existing contract ; but it has been arranged to 
furnish 200 additional sittings, making a total of 
850, by the erection, at a future period, of an aisle 
on the north side. The design consists of a nave, 
side aisles, with south tower, porch, and chaucel, 
with apsidal end, A tower and spire also form a 
portion of the design. The interior of the struc- 
ture will have open-timbered and boarded roo‘, 
slightly stained and varnished; and bricks are 
employed for the external fagades, with a moderate 
admixture of stonework. Mr. Caue, of Brighton, 
is the contractor for the work; and Mr. Wood- 
man, the architect. 

Cheltenham.—The contract for the buildings at 
the new cemetery was awarded to Messrs. Biliings 
& Son, of this town, at the sum of 4,2957, or 95/. 
above the estimate of Mr. Knight, the architect. 
Of the ten tenders sent in the lowest was 3,000/., 
and the highest 5,175/.; the one selected hitting 
the medium between the two extremes. The 
committee were unanimous in ignoring the five 
lower tenders. 

Uffeulm (Devon).—The congregational chapel 
at Uffculm was opened on Good Friday. The 
building will seat 250 persons, with height for an 
end gallery. The style is Early English. There 
are a turret and entrance porch at the north-east 
angle. The material used for the general walling 
is Westleigh stone; Bath stone for the sills, tra- 
cery, copings, &c.; and bands and arches of red 
brick. The architect was Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton; and the builders Messrs. Hart & Wel- 
land, of Uffculm, and Mr. Parish, of Tiverton. 
The cost was 545/. 

Ruthin (Denbighshire, N.W.).—On the 31st 
ult., the foundation stone of a new church, dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and erected at the sole expense 
of Mr. John Jesse, F.R.S., was laid at Lilanbede. 
The style is thirteenth-century Gothic: the 
varied coloured materials of the locality are to 
be freely used. The architects are Messrs. J. 
Poundley & David Walker; and Mr. James Por- 
teus, of Welshpool, is the sole contractor for the 
works. 

Brindle Heath (Manchester).—The foundation 
stone of St. Anne’s Church, Brindle Heath, has 
been laid on the site of the old chapel in Brindle 
Heath-road. This church, the foundations of 
which have already been put in, is to be built in 
brick of two colours, with stone tracery and 
dressings. The roofs are to be covered with 
Staffordshire tiles. The plan consists of nave and 
south aisle, south-western porch, chancel and south 
chancel aisle, which last is screened off for organ 
chamber and sacristy. The chancel is fitted with 
seats placed stallwise for the choir. All the nave 
seats face east, and are open benches, The nave 
is divided from the aisle by an arcade of three 
pointed arches, sustained by stone pillars with 
moulded caps and bases. The style of architecture 
in which the church has been designed is early 
geometric Gothic. The contract has been taken 
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by Messrs. Thackrah & Pierce, of Stockport. The 
architect is Mr. J. Medland Taylor, of Man- 
chester. 

Leeds.—On Easter Monday the memorial stone 
of Blenheim (Baptist) Chapel, was laid by the 
mayor of Leeds. The new building is situate at 
the corner of Blackman-lane, Woodhouse-lane, 
and is to cost upwards of 3,5007. It will com- 
prise a chapel capable of seating 600 persons, a 
school-room, 56 feet by 30 feet, a lecture-room for 
week evening services, a class-room for sixty in- 
fants, four other class-rooms, three vestries, and 
other apartments. The front of the chapel is 
towards Woodhouse-lane, and will exhibit an 
elevation 60 feet high to the apex of the gable. 
The Gothic style of architecture is adopted ; and, 
internally, the plan of the chapel will consist of a 
nave 40 feet wide, with transepts and an apsidal 
recess. In the latter, aud behind the pulpit, will 
be a gallery for an organ (the floor of which will 
be level with the pulpit floor), and seats ap- 
proached by a separate entrance for the choir. 
The architects are Messrs. Paul & Ayliffe, of Man- 
chester, and the contractor, Mr. J. Wood, Wood- 
house. 

Rawmarsh (Yorkshire).—The chief stone of a 
new Congregational Chapel has been laid at Raw- 
marsh. The site is upon a vacant piece of land at 
the junction of Stocks-lane with the Swinton-road, 
near the toll-bar. The edifice (of which Messrs. 
Shaw & Masterton are the architec‘s), will accom- 
modate 380 persons, and contain a vestry capable 
of seating forty persons. It will be built in the 
Classic style of architecture, the dimensions of the 
interior being 34 feet by 22 feet. There will be a 
small gallery at the east end of the building, and 
space will be left for the erection of side galleries. 
Mr. Harper, of Masborough, is the contractor for 
the masonry and joiners’ work. The cost of the 
erection is estimated at 800/., towards which there 
is already 300/. in hand. 

New Whittington.—A Baptist Chapel has been 
opened here. The chapel, according to the 
Sheffield Independent, will cost about 4007. The 
edifice was designed by Mr. T. Lister, Newbold. 
Inside length 40 feet by 30 feet, entire height 
17 feet 6 inches. The seats are open and placed 
in amphitheatre form. A raised platform instead 
of a pulpit is introduced. One of Messrs. Stan- 
ley’s stoves is used to heat the place. Behind the 
chapel school-rooms are erected. 

Washington (Newcastle).—The foundation stone 
of anew Roman Catholic Chapel has been laid at 
Washington, with the usual ceremonies. The site 
is by the roadside in the village of Washington. 
The building is being erected from the designs of 
Mr. A. M. Dunn, of Newcastle, and is French 
Gothic in style, being of brick with stone dress- 
ings, and is expected, when completed, to afford 
sitting accommodation for about 700 persons. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Oxford.—The new Corn Exchange was inaugu- 
rated on the 8th instant. The chief stone was 
laid with Freemasonic ceremonial on 30th October, 
1861. The architect was Mr. S. L. Seckham, the 
city surveyor, and the contract was taken for 
2,1791. by Mr. Dover. The new building is con- 
siderably larger than the Town Hall. The princi- 
pal entrance is by the Town Hall-yard, but it is 
intended to have an additional one, by Carter’s- 
passage, from the High-street. Being without 
frontage to the street no expense has been lavished 
upon the exterior. The centre of the roof is of 
wood, while the sides, which slope down to the 
walls, are of glass. The walls are divided by 


pilasters, separating the main timbers of the| furore. Well-trained, and endowed with a good 


roof into compartments ; and these are subdivided 
into panels with semicircular arches, which are 
formed of brick and stone work, of several 
colours, there being no plastering. The sculp- 
tured stone-work, representing agricultural pro- 
ducts, has been chiselled by Mr. O’Shea. A 
narrow gallery, with light iron railing, runs 
along the side walls, being constructed by cor- 
bellings out from the walls, and supported upon 
a series of arches. On the north and east sides 
are galleries, and below these are ranges of 
offices, &c. Ample provision has been made for 
light and warmth. Hot-water pipes are carried 
under the floor, and two large fire-places are fixed 
on the south side. The acoustic properties of the 
building, according to the local Journal, appear to 
be seriously defective. The chief stone of the 
new Workhouse for Oxford has been laid. The 
buildiog will consist of three principal ranges or 
blocks parallel to each other, approached by the 
new road in course of formation, which leads to 





the front range will comprise two stories, with 
entrance archway, surmounted by a bell-cote. 
This portion is allotted to the porter’s day and 
bed rooms, clerk’s and committee rooms, and the 
other portion of this range, forming wings on 
either side, will contain a board-room for the 
guardians, and dispensary and other offices. Be- 
yond these will be the receiving wards and tramp 
wards for both sexes, with separate entrances to 
each from without, and also private entrances 
from within for the use of the officials. Passing 
through the front archway, in a straight line at 
the distance of about 100 feet, will be the main 
building, 258 feet long and 44 feet wide, with 
central corridor extending the whole length, but 
broken in the centre by a large hall, over which 
will be a tower upwards of 90 feet in height to the 
vane, serving the purposes of a staircase for the 
use of the master and matron, and of a ventilating 
shaft. The building will be divided into separate 
day-rooms and dormitories for the several classes 
of inmates, each class being kept quite distinct, 
and having its own staircase, lavatories, and yards. 
The aged men and women will occupy the front, 
and the able of both sexes the back of the build- 
ing, connected with which will be yards and sheds 
for stone-breaking, workshops, laundry, wash- 
houses, &c., each class being again sub-divided. 
The kitchen, offices, and dining-hall will be at the 
back of the main building, and approached by 
separate covered ways for both sexes. The infir- 
mary will be placed at the back of the whole on 
the higher ground, and contain separate wards for 
male and female patients, with nurses’ rooms to 
each class. The fever-wards will occupy the third 
story, having separate staircases entered from the 
back. A detached chapel, of a cruciform shape, 
will be provided. The whole is to be built with 
red and white brick, with a small portion of Bath 
stone for cornices, brackets, tabling, &c. The 
staircases will be of York stone, and all the inter- 
nal walls of brickwork. The dormitories will be 
12 feet high. The site consists of about twelve 
acres of clay soil, and is on an incline: the build- 
ing will be about 20 feet above the level of the 
Cowley-road. Mr. William Fisher is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. J. C. Curtis the builder. Mr. J. 
Walker, of Birmingham, is the clerk of the works. 

Wimpole.—The tender of Messrs. Thoday & 
Clayton, of Cambridge, has been accepted for the 
erection of new farm buildings on the Wimpole 
estate. The tenders were :— 


House. Out >uildings. 
Bell & Sons .....e.. OS OO cece £592 10 0 
COMMON «occ cadeciess 750 0 0 ...cee 599 0 O 
Thoday & Clayton .. 748 0 O ceeeee 585 0 0 


Wolverhampton.—It has been resolved to en- 
large the Orphan Asylum here so as to accommo- 
date 160 orphans instead of 70. The eost of the 
enlargement will be 5,5002. Mr. Joseph Mann- 
ing, of Corsham, the architect of the present 
building, has prepared the plans. 








THE OPERA HOUSES. 


Italian Opera, Covent Garden. —“ Masaniello,” 
with which the house opened, was unexceptionally 
presented, and gave genuine delight. M. Faure 
is an admirable Pietro; and M. Naucin (though 
not Mario) both sang and acted the fisherman chief 
with ability. The great duett in the second act 
was redemanded with unmistakable enthusiasm. 
The scene for this act, in the environs of Portici, 
and that for the third act, the Market-place, are 
especially beautiful. 

Madlle. Fioretti has been successful as Elvira 
in “ I Puritani,” but is scarcely likely to create any 


organ, her fluency and finish of execution give 
pleasure; but there is a want of soul, and she 
fails to touch the heart of her audience. “If I 
were young,” Rossini said some years ago to 
Madame Alboni, “I would make you love me, 
break your heart, and leave you the finest singer 
in the world.” A similar process would greatly 
improve Madlle. Fioretti. 





Her Majesty’s Theatre.—We have received two 
or three letters as to the new proscenium frame 
here. We give part of one of them, that the 
merit or otherwise may rest on the right 
shoulders :— 

“The decorations of this theatre were not 
of the high, thoughtful character of Giotto’s 
works, or of the modern pre-Raffaellite de- 
coratists ; nevertheless, they were pleasant in 
tone of colour: taken as a whole they were 
warm and rich, and served as an excellent 








the centre of the house. The central portion of 


antidote te the prevalent taste for white and 


can admire in a decoration without colour, since 
there cannot possibly be any artistic merit in such 
work. The old decorations have been repainted 
by Messrs. Green & King, and some of the worst 
parts painted out and better designs executed by 
their artist, Mr. Devilder. The whole as it now 
appears is certainly a very pleasant effect of colour, 
showing most thoroughly the superiority of flat 
to relief decoration. It is a great pity the design” 
prepared, by the above-mentioned firm for a 
proscenium frame has not been carried out. It 
possessed the merit of wholly expressing the con- 
structive idea of a frame, viz., horizontal and ver- 
tical beams, with the extra support of a corner 
plate set inside to strengthen the framing. Bat 
it appears the house architect possesses a certain 
traditional right to design all alterations he 
pleases ; and my especial business in writing this 
letter to you is to inform the architectural public 
at large that neither the decorators of the estab- 
lishment nor the scenic artist are in any way 
responsible for the frame now put up. Of the 
taste thereof I will not speak : the artistic public 
will judge. The horizontal and vertical sides of 
the frame run into one another by a curve: thus 
there is one continuous, unbroken moulding. It 
has the appearance of a badly-constructed stone 
arch without capital. As it nowis, it is neither 
arch nor frame. Had even the corners been cut 
diagonally, we should have yet had something 
approaching a wood construction.” 





GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM IN GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


WE have received several demonstrations of 
Mr. Tarn’s problem, p. 221, ante, and give the 
following from Halifax :-— 


: radius of wheel circle=r, aud 
AB=XE=6 a. 

Then (6 a+r)?=(7 a)? +B 

And (6a—r)? =(8 a)? + B? 

Or 36 a? +12 ar+r?=49 a? + B2 

And 36 a? — 12 ar +r2=9a? + B? 

By subtraction : 24 ar=40 a? 

T= "9a 

And6a—r =BO=6a— Ya=4ai+ia 

BO therefore = 2 + 3 of 3 of AB. 
Q. E. D. 








TRIMMING SLATES. 


I was pleased a short time since to observe the 
manner in which some slaters were “ punching ” 
two slates, for one, under the usual mode; which old 
mode consists of marking with a gauge the slates 
where they have to be punched (this takes quite as 
long asthe punching). Their new mode of opera- 
tion was to sit astride a plank, nail two pieces of 
wood thereon at a given distance apart, say 10 
inches for duchess: in this manner they knew in- 
stantly when to'{punch the slate. I think if you 
were to make this known it would be of service 
to the trade. The men said it was their “ patent.” 

L. F. 








REGENT’S PARK ORCHESTRA. 


I HAVE seen with much pleasure the orchestra 
in course of erection in the Regent’s Park. When 
in Paris last summer, I was much struck with the 
admirable arrangement of the chairsround the band, 
which in the afternoon performed a choice selection 
of musicin the Tuileries Gardens. They were ranged 
in the form of an amphitheatre, with passages left 
at intervals for the ingress and egress of the public ; 
each entrance being guarded so as to keep out 
children unattended by their parents or nurses. 
Each person occupying a chair paid two or three 
sous for the accommodation, and thus was en- 
abled to listen to the music with comfort, while 
those who only attended for promenade had ample 
opportunity for so doing, and listening to as much 
of the music as they thought proper. I would 
propose a similar arrangement for seating the 
public round the orchestra in the Regent’s Park, 
and I feel assured it would obtain approval if a 
trial were made. 

By the present system, or rather want of sys- 
tem, the chairs are so placed that the noisy chil- 
dren and unmusical portion of the public walk 
and run in between them so as to utterly prevent 
the sitters from enjoying the sound of the music 
and the sight of the orchestra, If you think this 
suggestion worthy of notice, will you spare a 
corner in your forthcoming number, as time 
presses; and unless the Government have their 
attention called to the matter before the orchestra 
is completed, I fear they will refuse to take it into 
consideration this season. Eacte Eyes. 





gold; for one is at a loss to understand what people 
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ROTHERHAM WATER BILL. 


Srz,—I presume it is another of Mr. Hawksley’s 
“theories” to suppose that your readers will be 
content to have “dust thrown in their eyes” by 
diverting their attention from the real question at 
issue. I confess I have more confidence in their 
common sense. If Mr. H. will refer to my letter, 
and read it carefully, I hope he will be able to 
discover that I never accused him of giving any evi- 
dence “relating to the Worksop waterworks.” 
This would have been an absurdity on my part, 
inasmuch as in my letter I distinctly say we have 
no waterworks in Worksop. Will Mr. Hawksley 
say that he did not, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the “ Rother- 
ham Water Bill,” say that the consumption of 
water in Worksop was eighteen gallons per head 
daily ? 

My remarks in reference to deodorizing works 
were simply to show that works may be con- 
structed, by those who understand such matters, 
for 1s. 6d. per head, in contrast to Mr. Hawksley’s 
estimate of 5s. per head. 

I can only say that I never intended “ to pro- 
pagate a manifestly slanderous imputation,” unless 
my attempt to show how little reliance can be 
placed on the evidence of some even professional 
men, can be so construed. 

I did not conceive that I had anything to com- 
municate to Mr. H. individually, which might 
not be equally beneficial to the public; or, at least, 
to those who are in the habit of giving evidence 
on such matters. Rosert WHITE 

(Clerk to the Worksop Local 
Board of Health). 








THE CUPOLA. 


At page 257 Mr. Wigley is reported to have made the 
astounding assertion that the ‘cupola was to be found 
in many of the churches of the East: it was borrowed 
JSrom the Arabs ; and afterwards introduced into Southern 
Europe.” Will Mr. Wigley be so obliging as to state the 
grounds for this paragraph, and also what modification 
he thinks should be made in his remarks upon the word 
“basilica? ’? Does he mean to deny by inference that the 
basilica was the type of all Christian wanes" —- 





FOURTH BLOCK OF IMPROVED DWELL- 
INGS IN LEEDS. 


Tue society established two or three years 
ago for the erection of improved dwellings for the 
working classes of Leeds have resolved to com- 
mence a fourth block of houses of a substantial, 
healthy, and well-ventilated character. The first 
block of ten model dwellings was erected at 
Beeston-hill, the cost to the purchaser being about 
1501. each. Last year other eight houses were 
built on Burley Lawn, the cost being about 1601. 
euch ; and the society are at present engaged in 
building another block of fifteen houses in Lang- 
ham-street, new Wortley, which are expected to 
cost about 142/. each. All the two first blocks of 
houses have readly been purchased, and part of 
the third block are bespoke, but the want has 
been felt of similar improved dwellings in a more 
central position, and these are now about to be 
provided by a fourth block of eighteen houses in 
Meadow-lane. These houses are intended for a 





to 140/., would be advanced by a building society. 
He can then enter into possession ; and, by a pay- 
ment of 5s. or 5s. 6d. a-week, or alittle more than 
what he would otherwise have to pay for rent, in 
thirteen years and a half he would become entitled 
to the house ; and as, during that time, he would 
have nothing to pay for rent, he would practically 
obtain a good substantial dwelling for the original 
deposit, exclusive of interest upon thissum. We ob- 
serve that this society also has adopted the axiom— 
“ As the Homes, so the People,”—an axium which, 
notwithstanding its translation and use in the 
French language, and its re-translation back again 
into English from its French rendering, originated 
in the Builder. 








MONUMENTAL. 


A PortsmouTH correspondent of the Hamp- 
shire Independent says:—“I hasten to make 
the public acquainted with a design for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, which has just been submitted 
to a committee of gentlemen, who have gathered 
250/. in this borough for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to the memory of the gallant admiral. 
The design is as follows ;—A square basement of 
Portland stone, and a slender shaft of red granite, 
rising to the height of 28 feet; and upon the 
summit of the shaft a colossal figure of a lion. 
Could any man frame anything to look worse ? 
We may really expect next to hear of a brazen 
elephant stuck upon the top of a flag staff. The 
very idea of a shaft only 12 inches in diameter, 
surmounted by a lion 7 feet in length from tail 
to snout, is enough to sicken one. It is, however, 
a fact that the committee have expressed their 
approbation of the design, and propose to erect it 
on the Southsea Esplanade. I feel bound, how- 
ever, to state that the architect is not a Ports- 
mouth man, but a gentleman who replied to an 
advertisement which the committee inserted in a 
Birmingham journal.”——-The excavations at 
Wotton-under-Edge for laying the foundation of 
the Tyndal memorial were commenced on the 9th 
instant, on North Nibley Hill, under the super- 
intendence of the architect, Mr. Jackson, of Uley. 
——Mr. Woolner has been commissioned to exe- 
cute a colossal statue in bronze of the late W. 
Godley, founder of the Canterbury Settlement, 
New Zealand; to be erected in the centre of the 
Cathedral-square, Christchurch, New Zealand. 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE METRO. 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
RE INSUFFICIENT WORK. 


At the Worship-street Police-court, a summons 
was taken ‘out by Mr. Johnson, the surveyor for 
the east district of Hackney, under the first 
schedule of the Building Act, against, Messrs. 
Skinner, Brothers, of Clapton and South Hackney, 
builders and contractors, alleging that the recesses 
in two houses building by them in Terrace-road, 
South Hackney, were larger than allowed by the 
Act, and alleging also that two piers were built 
with insufficient bond. 

The case was first gone into on the 24th March, 
when the plaintiff, after a cross-examination with- 


numerous class of men whose occupations render | drew that part of the charge relating to the re- 


it impossible that they can reside in the suburbs | 
of the town. The estimated cost is from 180/. to | 


cesses, and admitted they were not too large, un- 
less the piers, which he complained were built 


190/.; and each house will be provided with every | with insufficient bond, were pulled down. He 
convenience usually found in the best “ through” | said he had acted upon the written intimation of 
houses. There will be a garden in front, and also a discharged workman of the defendants, and in 


a back yard and other conveniences, with a, 
On the 

ground floor there will be kitchen and sitting- | together. 
room or parlour, the former being 16 feet 9 inches down one pier 18 inches from the top, which was 
| denied by the defendants, who stated that he only 


| loosened a small portion and pushed it back into 


promenade round the entire estate. 


by 13 feet, and the parlour 13 feet 4 inches by 13 
feet 5 inches; the passage being 3 feet wide. Up- 
stairs there are to be two bedrooms, one of which 
may be made into two. This room is 16 feet 9 
inches by 13 feet, and the smaller one 13 feet 5 
inches by 13 feet. The basement will contain a 
large scullery, pantry, and coal-cellar, The rooms 
will be lofty and well ventilated, and will contain 
every convenience for the comfort of the future 
inmates. Of the eighteen houses, sixteen are 
already taken, and the deposits, amounting to 
500/., paid; and, for the remaining two, pur- 
chasers will no doubt be found before the houses 
are finished. Additional land has been secured; 
and the committee are prepared to extend the 
scheme, should they find there is a desire that they 
should do so. The society have no wish to make 
a profit, their object simply being to enable the 
working classes to obtain better and more healthy 
houses for themselves upon easy terms. Supposing 
a man can make a deposit of 40/., the remaining 
sum necessary to complete the building, say 120/. 


his evidence stated that the piers were built 
9 inches and 4 inches without any tie or bond 
He stated also that he had pulled 


its place. 

For the defendants Mr. Angell called two sur- 
veyors, Mr. Gliddon and Mr. Chantrell, who de- 
posed that they had caused the pier in question to 
be pulled down 2 feet from the top, and they had 
found it was properly bonded together for that 
portion. 

The magistrate considered that he had evidence 
before him that 18 inches of the 2 fect had been 
pulled down and rebuilt ; and was not satisfied that 
the remainder of the pier was properly bonded. 
He therefore adjourned the case till the 1st inst., 
in order that a disinterested surveyor might exa- 
mine the work and report to him ; the plaintiff to 
give to the defendants twenty-four hours’ notice. 

The plaintiff accordingly appointed Mr. Wales, 
of Cassland House, to examine the work, who did 
so on Tuesday last. He had the whole of one pier 
pulled down 43 inches thick, and a small portion 





of the second pier. 


At the adjourned hearing,— 

For the plaintiff, Mr. Wright, surveyor, of 

Hampstead and the City, was called, and stated 
that he was present while the work was being 
pulled down and examined by Mr. Wales. In 
witness’s opinion, although there were headers 
binding the 9-inch to the 4-inch work, there were 
not sufficient of them, and the work was not pro- 
perly bonded. In cross-examination, he said he 
did not attend the examination of the work pro- 
fessionally, but as a friend of the district surveyor. 
Mr. Angell, previous to calling for the defence 
the surveyors who were present at the examination 
of the work, dwelt on the varying statements made 
by Mr. Johnson. First, he alleged that the recesses 
were too large and then abandoned the charge. 
Then he stated that the work was wholly without 
bond, while the evidence he would produce to-day 
would prove that it was not only bonded, but pro- 
perly so. The case had been adjourned that an 
independent surveyor might examine the work; 
but the plaintiff failed to produce him. That fact 
would justify them in the conclusion that the evi- 
dence of Mr. Wales, if he had been there, would 
be against the plaintiff. 
Mr. Cooke interposed, and said he would save 
the necessity for calling witnesses. The onus of 
proof in a case like this rested on the plaintiff; 
and in his (Mr. Cooke’s) opinion, Mr. Johnson had 
not proved that the work had not been properly 
done. The summons would therefore be dismissed. 
On application for costs, Mr. Cooke said he thought 
it was nota case in which he could give costs, as it 
would imply censure on the district surveyor. 








RECOVERY OF ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
HORNBLOWER V. BIDDER. 


Tuts was an action tried at South Lancashire Assizes, 
before Mr. Baron Martin. The plaintiff was an architect, 
carrying on business in Liverpool; the defendant a gen- 
tleman who wished to have a house built at Mitcham, 
near London. The way in which the litigants were 
brought together was from the plaintiff having built a 
house at Southport for a friend of the defendant, and 
which the defendant admired. After considerable corre- 
spondence had taken place, the defendant instructed the 
plaintiff to draw plans, make out a specification, and 
prepare the quantities for persons desirous of tendering 
for the work. The amount of even the lowest tender 
very much exceeded the expectation of Mr. Bidder, whose 
wife had suggested many alterations from the plans 
originally contemplated by Mr. Hornblower. When the 
prospective expense of the building was ascertained the 
project was dropped, and the brother of the defendant 
wrote to the plaintiff requesting that his account 
might be sent in, that he might forward it to the defendant, 
who was expected shortly to return from France. The 
plaintiff stated in evideace that he had built a house for 
a Mr. Brown, at Southport, and was requested to send 
for inspection, by the defendant, the traces of his plans, 
the copy of the contract, and other particulars as to the 
erection and cost of Mr. Brown’s house, which he did by 
railway. Mr. Brown’s house cost 2,590/.,and Mr. Bidder 
requiring a mansion twice the size of that, the plaintiff 
said that, of course, such a building would cost twice as 
much. Mr. Hornblower, having never built any house at 
Mitcham, was not prepared to fix any definite sum, but 
formed his opinion from the result of his experience in 
Lancashire and adjacent counties. The plans specifica- 
tions, working drawings, quantities, &c., were completed 
and delivered in March, 1860. The London tenders were 
sent in, one of which was 11,3812. Mr. Parker, a Liver- 
pool builder, sent in a tender for 9,000/. Wnen a negotia- 
tion between Mr. Parker and the defendant was entered 
into as to the work to be done, the latter offered certain 
land contiguous to that on which the new house was to 
be built in part payment, but that offer was declined and 
the negotiation broken. Under cross-examination the 
plaintiff admitted that the defendant had repeatedly ex- 
pressed his wish that the cost of the building should not 
exceed 5,000/.; but Mr. Hornblower told him the work 
required could not be done for the money specified. Re- 
examined : The plans were f: equently altered and enlarged 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Bidder, the defendant’s wife. 
Several witnesses were called to prove that the charges 
of the plaintiff were such as the profession nsually made. 
Mr. Brett, Q.C., assisted by Mr. Jones, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. James, Q.C., assisted by Mr. Conway, 
conducted the defence. Couusel for the defendant, after 
addressing the jury, called witnesses to prove that the 
plaintiff positively agreed to build the house in question 
for asum not exceeding 5,v00/., and that it was on that 
ground only that he was employed. The defendant and 
his brother were called, and they both stated that the 
conditions on which plaintiff was engaged was that the 
cost of the house contemplated by the defendant was not 
to exceed 5,000. His lordship having summed up, the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 652/, 10s. 4d. 








Books Received. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. By HENRY WATTS, 
F.C.S. London: Longman & Co., 1863. Parts 
I. and II. 


Atrnoven Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy has been made use of by the editor and 
compiler, this work must be regarded as essen- 
tially a new one, since the advancing changes 12 
chemistry necessitated the rewriting of the greater 
portion of it. To this end the editor, who is him- 





self a very competent land at such a work, both 
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as a man of science and as a writer, being the 
editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society, is 
assisted by no less excellent authorities, among 
whom we observe Professors Hofmann, Frankland, 
Odling, Atkinson, and Roscoe. And that these 
names are not merely made use of in an indefiaite 
way to enhance the repute of the work is assured 
by the fact that the respective articles contributed 
by each has his initials attached. There is 


no doubt of the importance and value of such. 


a book; and if the two parts already published be 
any criterion of the manner in which the whole 
will bo done, as we have no doubt it is ; this work 
will be both an elaborate and an accurate one, in 
which the present state of chemistry will be 
fairly represented. 








Miscellanea, 


WanpswortH WorRKING MEn’s Crvus.—W. 
B. Linfield writes,—We have succeeded in esta- 
blishing a cricket club among the members of the 
above, for their recreation during the summer 
months; and this we think will induce many 
young men to join the working men’s club. They 
ean belong to both for the small sum of 2d. per 
week. 


AMERICAN SCENERY AND STUDIES.— Messrs. 
Foster & Son, of Pall-mall, are about to sell a 
large number of Mr. Cropsey’s pictures of Ameri- 
can scenery, in consequence of the return of the 
artist to America for a time. There will be a 
private view of them on the 25th, and the sale 
will take place a few days afterwards. The collec- 
tion includes many very charming studies, which, 
being small, will fall within the reach of moderate 
bnyers. 


Royat Horticvrtvurat Socrety.—The azalea 
and rose show of this society took place on Wednes- 
day. The plants were in excellent condition, and 
the weather was all that could be desired. First 
prizes were awarded to Messrs. Veitch & Son, 
Exeter and Chelsea; to Mr. Thomas Todman, 
gardener to Mr. R. Hudson, Clapham-common ; 
to Mr. Charles Turner, Slough; to Messrs. Paul 
& Sov, the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, Herts; to 
Mr. H. Lamb, gardener to Captain Cahill, Southall, 
Middlesex; to Mr. J. Butcher, 1, South-street, 
Camberwell; and to Mr. William Bull. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE RatLway SysTEM.— 
The committee of the United Kingdom Railway 
Officers’ and Servants’ Association, London, state 
that it has long been considered most desirable 
that there should be a national demonstration in 
honour of the founder of the railway system, and 
they thought that no better day could be fixed on 
than the anniversary of the birth of that eminent 
man; and that instead of erecting a statue, it 
would be better to raise a fund to be called “The 
George Stephenson Fund,” out of which to grant 
assistance and annuities to the members of this 
association, who from accident, old age, or other 
emergency, may be unable to perform their duties, 
The Lord Mayor of London, one of the vice- 
presidents, has expressed his approval, and has 
given the use of the Egyptian Hall, Mansion 
House, for the purpose. Some handsome sums 
have already been paid and promised, which, with 
others that may be sent in before June 9th, will 
be announced on that day. 


CoLLEGE OF THE LaprEs’ SANITARY Assoctia- 
TIoN.—A College of the Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion has been opened for the purpose of affording 
instraction to ladies in the laws of life and health. 
The committee of the Association state that they 
feel strongly the importance of providing such 
instruction for women on whose personal exertion 
and influence the accomplishment of all domestic 
sanitary improvements must ultimately depend. 
To carry out this object courses of lectures have 
been instituted for the instruction of ladies en- 
gaged in education, district-visiting, and like pur- 
suits, as well as for all others who desire an 
acquaintance with the elements of pbysiology and 
chemistry, and their application to the preserva- 
tion of individual and public health. The lectures 
will include three subjects,—Chemistry, by Dr. 
Wood; Physiology, by Mr. Marshall, F.R.S.; and 
Pablic Health, by Dr. Richardson. The fee to 
any single course for one term will be 1/. 1s; fee 
to the members of the Association for the three 
courses for one term, 2/. 2s.; fee to ladies’ schools, 
for six tickets, 31. 3s. The secretary is Miss E. S. 
Griffiths, office of the Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
The printed announcement is signed Georgina 
Cowper, president ; Elizabeth Sutherland, Janet 
Chambers, honorary secretaries. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF IRELAND 
A general meeting of this institution was held last 
week in the Museum Buildings, Trinity College. 
Dr. Downing, vice-president, gave an account of 
the works for the restoration of the Middle Level 
drainage, the discussion on which was postponed. 


Princk NaprotEon’s Mansion, Paris.—Some 
surprise has been created in Paris by the announce- 
ment in the papers that the Grico-Roman man- 
sion constructed by Prince Napoleon in the Avenue 
Montagne, Champs Elysées, is to be offered for 
sale by auction on the 9th of June next. . The 
upset price is fixed at 900,000f. (36,000/.). 


Warrineton Scnoot or Art.—The students 
of this School of Art have unitedly subscribed for 
and presented to Mr. Thomson a handsome draw- 
ing-room time-piece on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, and in testimony of their appreciation of 
his services as the head of the Warrington School 
of Art. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—At the 
fortnightly meeting of this society, held on Wed- 
nesday evening, at the Royal Institution, Colquitt- 
street, Mr. W. H. Weightman presided. A second 
part of “Notes on Rome and her Edifices,” was 
read by Mr. W. H. Picton, who described the 
architectural properties of the principal ancient 
and modern builings in the Eternal City. A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. Kilpin, J. A. 
Picton, the chairman, and Mr. Hay took part, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 


GLascow ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—A meet- 
ing of the Glasgow Architectural Society was held 
on Monday night, in the Scottish Exhibition 
Rooms, Bath-street. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Alexander Thompson, president of the society, 
and there was a numerous attendance of the 
members. Owing to the society being engaged 
the whole evening in the discussion of some pre- 
liminary business, the reading of a paper “On 
Paisley Abbey and its Restoration,” was postponed 
to the next meeting. 


THE Mrp-LEVEL CoMPENSATION CasE.—A 
Norwich special jury, under the presidency of 
Lord Chief Justice Earle, have been enguged for 
five days in investigating an action—Coe v. Wise, 
clerk to the Mid-Level Commissioners, for negli- 
gence in not making and maintaining the outlet 
sluice of the Mid-Level, by reason of which the 
tidal waters broke through and ran over the sluice, 
submerging the plaintiff's land. The importance of 
this trial may be estimated from the fact that no 
fewer than 107 compensation claims, involving 
70,0007. damage, have been awaiting its decision. 
At the close of the trial, the Lord Chief Justice 
put it to the jury,—First, was damage caused to 
the plaintiff by the absence of due care and skill 
on the part of the defendant in making the sluice ; 
secondly, in maintaining the sluice; thirdly, in 
providing remedies against mischief after the} 
sluice was destroyed; and, fourthly, by reason 
that no puddle clay wall was made along each side 
of the banks of the cut P—The verdict was de- 
clared for the defendant on the first issue, and for 
the plaintiff on the last three issues ;—virtually a 
verdict for the plaintiff. The question of damages 
is to be settled out of court. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN 
IRELAND.—Sir Robert Peel’s Bill has now passed 
both Houses of Parliament. Its general features, 
according to the British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review for April, are the same as those 
of the English Act; and, like that, it is based 
upon the Poor-Law machinery. The registration 
of marriages is not included. Parents or others 
must give notice of births, so that the registration 
of births will be in some measure compulsory. 
Certificates of the “cause” of death must also be 
given by the medical attendants of those who die. 
This is not left, as in England, to the goodwill 
and public spirit of the medical profession, but is 
to be enforced by the Act. True, no penalty for 
disobedience is mentioned, but a refusal to “ fill 
up and return” the certificate will be a misde- 
meanour, and as such punishable by law. The 
endeavours of the British Medical Association, and 
the Social Science Association, to improve the Bill 
have not been successful, and for the present red 
tape is triumphant. If the public-health move- 
ment now commencing in Ireland should spread 
as it has done here, the defects of the registration 
machinery, as remarked by the Chirurgical 
Review, will become as apparent there as they have 
long been to us. It now only remains for the 
scientific bodies—if they are in earnest—to seek 
to introduce gradually into the English system 
those reforms which have been for three years 
proposed by the Social Science Association, and 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — The annual 
conversazione will be held this, Friday evening, at 
the House in Conduit-street. 


LecturES; ARCHITECTURAL MuvsEumM.— On 
Tuesday evening next the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Ely will lecture on the Ely Lantern. It ought to 
be known that the lectures here commence this 
session at half-past seven o’clock, not eight, as 
heretofore. Cards of admission can be obtained, 
free, at our office. 


BLacksuRN: Boroven Surveyor. — The 
Borough Surveyor of Blackburn, Mr. Brierley, 
after nearly six years’ service, has resigned his 
office, and has been appointed engineer to the cor- 
poration, it being considered desirable to retain 
him to continue to completion the sewerage and 
other improvement works now being carried on. 


Busts OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
Wates.—The Crystal Palace bust of the Princess 
now being issued finds favour with many, and is 
certainly a very agreeable work. Mr. Brucciani, 
of Russell-street, Covent Garden, has sent us a 
pair of busts of the Prince and Princess, just pub- 
lished by him: that of the Princess is the better 
of the two. 


WITHERNSEA.—How To RestorE.—In a re- 
cent gale one of the four pinnacles of the tower of 
the restored church at Withernsea was blown 
down. A parish meeting was called to determine 
upon the best course to be taken in consequence 
of this disaster. There was a long and (for Withern- 
sea) an animated discussion ; and ultimately it was 
resolved—what does the reader think ? — “ To 
put the pinnacle up again, of course,” he will 
exclaim. Nothing of the kind. It was gravely 
resolved—“ That the three pinnacles still standing 
should be taken down!” And this resolution has 
actually been carried out in the present week. 
The correspondent who forwards this adds: “ It is 
only about three or four years since the church 
was restored, which makes the affair even worse.” 





THe METROPOLITAN RaILwAy AND CLAIMS 
FOR CoMPENSATION.—The Report of the Board of 
Trade on the bill introduced for the extension of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and to enable the Com- 
pany to purchase additional lands, states that sec- 
tion 12 of the bill provides that in cases of claims 
for compensation against the company, under the 
68th section of the Lands Clauses Act, if the claim 
exceed 50/., and the amount be settled by arbitra- 
tion, or a jury, at the sum, or less than the sum, 
offered by the company, the claimant shall be 
liable to all the costs of and attendant upon the 
arbitration or settlement by a jury, unless the 
arbitrator or the jury otherwise determine. This, 
it is reported, is a departure from the provisions 
of the Lands Clauses Act, under the 34th and 53rd 
sections of which, in the same circumstances, the 
costs of the arbitrators, or of the inquiry by a 
jury, would be borne by the two parties in equal 
proportions, and each party would bear his own 
costs incident to the arbitration or inquiry. The 
grounds for such proposed departure from the 
general law appear to require consideration. 


ILLUMINATION OF En@tisH Empassy Hovssz, 
Paris.—On the occasion of a banquet given by 
Lord Cowley, in Paris, in honour of the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, the gardens were illuminated 
and decorated with crystal glass in emblematic 
colours on the system which has been carried out 
by Messrs. Detries & Sons. The centre device 
represented the Arms of the Prince of Wales 
within a garter, containing the words Albert and 
Alexandra, in blue and white crystal glass, and 
surrounded by laurel leaves, supported on either 
side with the flags of England and Denmark, 
united with a true lover’s knot: on the right and 
left hand sides were the monograms A. A., en- 
circled with a garter of prismatic coloured glass, 
and surmounted with the Royal Crown of England, 
above which were two very large Brunswick stars, 
the centre containing the Cross of St. George, 
with the motto, Honi soit qui mal y pense. These 
stars were manufactured of cut crystal glass, and 
contained upwards of 3,000 pieces. Under the 
centre were the initials of the Emperor and 
Empress, and supported on either side with the 
flags of France in their true colours, executed in 
crystal glass, under which were festoons of crystal 
glass, looped up by means of amber crystal tassels 
and cords to a band of gold-coloured glass, 50 feet 
long. Immediately over the centre were the 
words, “ Long live the Prince and Princess of 
Wales,” surmounted with a plume of feathers 9 
feet high, over which were the words, in 2 feet 
crystal letters, “God save the Queen,” above which 
were displayed the Royal Arms of England, sup- 
ported on either side with the flags of England 
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Sovurn Kensmyeron Mvsrum.—During the 
week ending 11th April, 1863, all free days, 
20,076 persons have visited the museum. 

Sr. Denis.—The French Emperor has given 
orders that the works for the restoration of the 
Abbey of St. Denis, which were suspended for a 
time, shall be recommenced with increased activity. 
The church is to be “ restored” in every part. | 


Jorners’ Strike.—A number of the journey- 
men joiners in Dumfries are at present out on 
strike. It appears the men have demanded from 
their employers that in future they drop working 
on Saturday afternoon at two o’clock,—but that 
no reduction is to be made in their wages, the 
general rate at present being 21s. per week. 


New ReaDING-ROoOM AT THE PoBLIC RECORD 
Orrice.—Preparations are being made for the 
application of the Parliamentary grant of 20,000, 
portion of a total estimate of 30,000/., for the 
purpose of adding a south-western wing to the 
Record Repository on the Rolls estate, Fetter- 
jane. It is intended in the new block of buildings 
to erect a reading-room for the special accommo- 
dation of the literary searchers, modelled on the 
plan of the room at the British Museum. 


Scnoot Desks AND Srats.—Messrs. A. & R. 
Dennett & Co. write :—“ Will you allow us to in- 
form A. Williams (named in your impression of 
April 4th, as having patented a desk and form 
that will, by the use of iron rods as specified, 
either form a writing-desk, form with back, or 
dining-table at pleasure), that we have for the 
last twelve years been constantly making the 
same identical thing, and have had a model of 
same in the South Kensington Exhibition for 
several years. We hope A. W. has not been at 
any great expense in getting the patent.” 

Tae Iron anp Correrk TraDES OF LAKE 
Supzrior.—The iron trade of Lake Superior is 
growing in importance. During last year 115,721 
tons of iron ore and 8,500 tons of pig-iron were 
shipped for market. The value of rough copper 
shipped from the same region in 1862 is stated at 
4,000,000 dollars. The yield of the copper 
mines ‘of the district during the year 1862 
amounted to 9,000 tons of ore; being a decrease 
of more than 10 per cent. as compared with the 
preceding year. This decrease is, however, partly 
compensated by the higher produce of the ore. 

Discovery oF Roman Tomps at CAMBRIDGE. 
The local Chronicle announces the discovery of 
some interesting relics about half a mile from the 
Via Devana, or Huntingdon-road. Workmen, 
in digging for the black nodules called coprolites, 
which are converted into manure, came upon a 
stone tomb, with its tenant, and the usual accom- 
paniments of vases, glass bottles, pottery, and the 
like. The sarcophagus is made of great oolite, 
seemingly Barnac stone, and contains the skeleton 
of afemale. Another stone coffin has since been 
met with, containing a male skeleton, but the stone 
was so rotten that it has unfortunately been almost 
destroyed by the workmen’s picks. The perfect 
one has been safely removed to the Anatomical 
Schools. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL InstiTUTE. — An ordinary 
meeting of the members of this institute was held 
on Friday afternoon in their rooms in Suffolk- 
street ; the Rev, Dr. Bock in thechair. The first 
paper was a comnrunication to Mr. Way, reporting 
the state of progress of the excavations at 
Wroxeter, from Dr. Johnson, one of the excava- 
tion committee. In some few diggings that had 
been made, the site of the town-hall was found, 
and the cemetery, the extent of which was traced. 
Among the articles found were some blown glass, 
so well manufactured that it might be mistaken 
for the work of recent times. Mr. Baker then 
read a paper describing the results of some re- 
searches among the ruins of Beaujeau Abbey, and 
the discovery of the supposed tomb of Isabella, the 
first wife of Richard Duke of Cornwall, the King 
of the Romans. Dr. Bock mentioned some curious 
facts relating to the silver crown with which the 
King of the Romans was crowned. It is now at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; and it appears from the researches 
of a Dr. Boch, a German, whom the Emperor of 
Austria has commissioned to examine the imperial 
archives, that the crown was made in England by 
English workmen, and was carried to Germany 
by the Duke of Cornwall to be used in his corona- 
tion. The same silver crown was afterwards used 
in crowning the Emperors of Germany, who were 
erowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, first with the iron 
crown, then with the silver crown, and afterwards 
at Rome with the golden crown by the Pope. Dr. 
Bock cited instances to prove that English work- 
men were generally employed for the execution of 
the choicest works in the Medizval period. 


Tue “ Norwicn Gatss.”—The gates have been 
presented to the Prince of Wales. In accepting 
them his Royal Highness said,—*Connected inti- 
mately as I am with Norfolk, I regard with pride 
so beautiful a specimen of Norwich workmanship 
and art, and this feeling adds to the pleasure I 
could not tail to experience in accepting any offer- 
ing made by a large body of persons belonging to 
every class, but animated by a common feeling 
of affectionate good-will towards myself and the 
Princess.” 


An Om Wet in Watzs.—An interesting 
discovery has just been made at Blaina, Monmouth- 
shire. Asone of the persons employed by Mr. 
Lewis, a contractor, was pumping water from a 
well on his master’s premises, he noticed oil on the 
surface ‘of the water. Oil and water continued 
flowing for some time, and about four gallons of 
oil were ultimately obtained. Excavations in the 
vicinity of the well show the soil to be of that 
boggy nature which is usual where oils are found. 
It has been determined to have the spring fully 
explored. 


City Hovsr Property anp City IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—On Saturday, at the London Sessions, a 
compensation case was tried in reference to a 
public-house, known as the Wellington, at the 
corner of Seething-lane, Tower-street, and a house 
adjoining, required by the corporation to be pulled 
down for the purpose of improving that thorough- 
fare. For the claimants several surveyors were 
ealled who valued the property at from 7,700/. to 
8,000/., whilst for the City it was contended that 
for so swall a space the utmost value was from 
4,8007. to 5,000/. The jury took the medium 
course, and awarded 6,600/. 


Workine Men’s Hatt, SHREwsBuRY —This 
new building has been opened. Mrs. Wightman 
was the originator of this building. A little 
book, entitled “ Haste to the Rescue,” was pub- 
lished by her, and soon met such a sale as to 
realize the sum of 700/., which she appropriated 
for the building of a hall for working men. Her 
effurts were lurgely seconded by the public, and 
the result is a building, which a little further 
stretch of public liberality will make freehold pro- 
perty. The style of the building is an adaptation 
of the Italian Mediceval. It is of red brick, with 
particoloured brick and stone dressings, and en- 
caustic tiles; marble shafts to the window and 
porch columns. It has a frontage to Princess- 
street of 36 feet, extending backwards to College- 
hill, 125 feet. The entrance is by a recessed porch 
in the tower, which is 65 feet high to the summit 
of the roof. The basement contains baths and lava- 
tory : there are rooms for night schools; a reading- 
room for a library, where papers and periodicals 
will be supplied ; a room for friendly societies ; and 
a large common room where coffee, &c., will be sup- 
plied. There is also a large lecture-hall, where the 
weekly meetings of the institution will be held. 
This room is 66 feet long, 42 feet wide, and 
23 feet bigh. Mr. Treasure, of Newport, erected 
the building, according to the plans and specifica- 
tions of the architect, Mr. Randal, of Shrewsbury, 
for the sum of 3,120/. 


Tae BicenTENARY MEMoORIAL.—The first an- 
nual meeting was held at the Manchester Town 
Hall, on Thursday in last week. Mr. Abraham Ha- 
worth presided, and said that they intended erect- 
ing in Lancashire thirty chapels to commemorate 
the bicentenary of nonconformity. The memorial 
fund amounted to 196,000. Mr. G. Hadfield, 
M.P., had initiated a local fund, to which he gave 
8,0007. for chapel extension in Lancashire and 
Chesire, and 17,5677. had been raised for this ob- 
ject. There had been four chapels completed and 
opened during the past year, namely at Bolton, 
Clitheroe, Lytham, and Southport. There were 
six chapels in course of erection, at Barrow-in- 
Farness, West Derby, Lymm, Morecambe, Pres- 
ton, and Woolton. The nineteen chapels contem- 
plated, for which sums were reserved until the 
plans were approved, were at Adlington, Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, Dukinfield, Bolton, Bollington, 
Kirkham, Liverpool (3), Longridge, Manchester(3), 
Moorside, Oldham, Royton, St. Helen’s, Stubbins, 
and Tottington. The entire outlay upon the 
thirty chapels, when completed, including the 
local subscriptions and the grants of the com- 
mittee, would be at least 100,0007. The com- 
mittee had assisted in the examination of sites, 
plans, specifications, and trust-deeds of the chapels. 
Kindred societies to this occupied other spheres. 
Statistics, which had been carefully compiled, 
showed that the amount expended in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the year 1861, on 
congregational chapels, schools, and colleges, was 





not less than 215,000/. 


Paris.—Workmen are now actively engaged in 
preparing two large rooms at the Louvre, on the 
side towards the colonnade, formerly occupied by 
the Spanish Museum, to receive the paintings of 
the Campana collection. Workmen have likewise 
been employed for some days in taking mouldings 
of the sculptured ornaments of the long gallery 
of the Louvre, to serve as models in the outside 
decorations of the new buildings of the Tuileries. 








TENDERS. 


For Baptist Chapel, Wolverhampton. Mr. George 
Bidlake, architect :— 
Elliott & Whitfield .......e0e0 #€2,640 0 
Trow & Sons 
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For building Congregational Chapel, Shrewsbury. 
Messrs. Bidlake & Spaull, architects, Oswestry :— 


MONGBS { awwisins euicsina’e ve’ csicic asia 4,870 0 0 
i ROCCE rer 4,427 0 0 
Everal & Morris ......+ecceess 4,216 0 0 
TL TIROMYG: cscic. sibs 0 swaeieu cw mews 3,428 2 7 
Trow (accepted) ....ceccccsces 3,392 0 0 





For building six houses, Wolverhampton. Mr. George 
Bidlake, architect :— 


POIDRIEE 00:60 scien 08 seiserenie occced 2,250 0 0 
THGMPSON ..0.00s0crc0ccccccevce 2,240 0 0 
PMUINOL iste cisnie eure ssvies veeisee 2,186 0 0 
Elliott & Whitfield .........00- 2,181 0 0 
Heveningham ......ccceccscee 1,900 0 0 
WUBI. vecsceen cd sowenssmes 1,845 0 0 





For alterations and additions to be done for Mr. E, 
Futvoye, No. 45, Avenue-road, St. John’s Wood, under 


TONY foc cists sonisiei cee «ie waist £787 5 8 
RIAMNNTTED sineig noise vue esl veisiosoee 786 0 0 
DUDE nine cis vinos Giaieikc epesw tia nile wee 73) 0 0 
SUEMEE Woloninchi i eeeeon se cere 763 0 0 





For a new house, Leigh Park, near Havant. Mr. R.W. 
Drew, M.A., architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. 
Bunker :— 








WHEE oeicccdvcvccevecsccen £13,025 0 0 
Downs.... eevee 2 12,492 0 0 
Lawrence.. ioe -» 11,920 0 0 
Deacon....... prelate or otbinie-born 11,748 0 0 
Turner & Sons ...e.ceeseeeee 11,345 0 0 
Trollope & Sons .......esee8 11,282 0 0 
RUMEN. 55:03 co sieves sears sew owies 10,599 0 0 
Rogers & Booth.....eseeeeece 10,100 0 0 
For the erection of a new Town-hall, at Bridgwater :— 

UN his 6ini0's.se vistbinrev cin ctee'evelbe £2,200 0 0 
Bevan: & CO..0.0c06006 eoreeew 2,289 0 0 
REENEG sins isadvejnesiomceouwis tienes 2,170 0 0 
NENIN <hai cSisievere'e acescurwa's <ibialeteaieie 2,120 0 0 
DORR 5 doce babes sos dinies wee BOS @ @ 
Snewbrooks & Son (accepted)... 1,994 0 0 





For building house and shop at Upper Holloway, for 
Mr. Bowry. Messrs. Broad, Pritchard, & Wiltshire, 


URINE’ “aisle oti icigrcig eeiwie bielne'e aie cle £795 0 0 
MEMES sis) stoloCAcateie co piclexeraiwin siaiilersioein 550 0 0 
TUES delevcsrunsvonc tnweeuwewae 538 0 0 





For intended public-house at East Ham, Essex, for 
Mr. W. Honeyman. Mr. John M. Dean, architect, Strat- 
ford :— 


RECIRUMRIL. Walvcensiwacecewly wae civaleaie leas €445 0 0 
TIMED. 10:0 ictere:storsiere or ciatwiarisra eievere 436 0 0 
es wale eececcreceseve 383 0 0 
Davey (accepted) ..ccccccscsece 345 0 0 





For building house for Mr. R. Poole, Bow-road. Mr, 
Green, architect :— 





DOME, FONG 0. o:cie v woaro'awe'celtaxeece 00 
Marshall ...........5. oe 0 0 
GROW siscicccwwenens « < 0 0 
Waters & Sater poe 0 0 
ENINEN: (is civ Gun sib cau alos verses sacs 0 0 
James & Ashton 0 0 





For a residence at Plumstead, for Mr. Stone. Messrs. 
Goshng & Son, Architects. Quantities not supplied: — 


TRA NURG:. 66610. vce cewene cvosae £471 0 0 
ROUIOE.. Sicicie-< s bewrineascic omnes c:emrenw 425 0 0 
NEMS: -ois\0 sk n:c.0 5-6 saree oeiiee Neidiereo 405 0 0 
Roberts & Strange............. 403 0 0 
pengean MO ~wwoewve 3905 0 0 
SR RRD, aviciins ene cenenn scmoscsts 393 0 0 





For United Presbyterian Church, Aldershott. Mr. G.B. 
Musselwhite, architect :— 


a coeecvcooseoee 1,963 0 0 
J.& G. Goddard .......seeee08 1,958 0 0 
ETD OCOD va 05'00 nb0e-steiaceuice 1,884 15 0 
Martin (accepted) .........e00 1,835 0 0 





For new iron-foundry, &c., Basingstoke, for Mr. J. B. 
Soper, engineer. Mr. G. B. Musseliwhite, architect :— 






Nicholls & Son.......... weebee #1,211 15 6 
oe ee ene 1,068 0 0 
TRGIRE 0c curntbiwesiownicnees 1,067 0 0 
SPIO a.créciears cswvsieiore ae 985 0 0 
Jennings .....0.6- Ceececccece 910 0 0 
Budden (accepted) 897 10 0 





For rebuilding house, No. 95, Bolsover-street, Maryle- 
bone, for Mr. Freeman. Mr, Isaac Bird, architect:— 


PUD OE IE «0 .00s000-06 v0ene ben #1,285 0 0 
PINON. <sisindis.c cscs’ sb beceals woe'e 1,275 0 0 
DRED ss. vo deine se vetw eeeswenenarve 1,247 0 0 
TTR 6 orca eric wneniersere sc: stieres 1,195 0 0 
Scrivener & White ............ 1,174 0 OU 
Jackson & Shaw .......cceceee 1,155 0 0 
Newman & Mann ........... - 1,095 0 0 





For a pair of cottages at Farnborough, Hampshire, 
for Mr. Wm. Knell. Mr. Wm. Brown, architect :— 
Gosling (accepted).......cseeeee £315 0 0 
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For a villa at Lewisham, Blackheath, for Mr. Samue{ 
Smiles. Mr. Herbert Williams, architect:— - 


Pika ciencscncacsacsaosescgee & © 
Ashby & Horner ...........066 4,158 0 0 
Ashby & SOS ...csecccccccees 4,185 0 0 
MMEY -cotcsccciccnmpcensses Stue © 6 
Lawrence & Sons ....-eeese06 3,830 0 0 
Adamson & Son .......cecceee 3,717 0 0 
Newman & Mann ............ 3,637 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Rose and Crown 
Tavern, Biue Anchor-road, Bermondsey. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 


NC i occcsnnnernumannaantaaee «© 
TNCMINING. iicccccscctncccneccess OOF & OC 
WME ccachicrcesvescetanecsecea Gar @ Oo 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. W. T.—G. G. S.—J. B—W. H.—Dr.W.—H de M.—W. E. A. H.— 
W. 8.-—J. J.—J. G. 8.—R. W.—S. & Son.—H. C.—Chunam (look to 
Pasley’s book on Cements).—G. B. (illustrations and particulars of 
the Nelson Column will be found in one of our earlier volume-).— 
H. N. G.—S. W. J. (a considerable portion of it was tunnelled).— 
A, & Sous.—Rev. H. T. B.—L. M. H.—H. J. (next week).—N. & M.— 
J. 8.—W. D.—G. B. M. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 

es, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 

Advertisements cannot bereceived for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p m., on 
Thursday. 

Noru.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

ear NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
not to the ‘ Publisher.” 








THE Morning Post, September 29, speaking of 
Benson’s Watches in the Exhibition, says :—‘ The 
collection of watches shown by Mr. Benson is a 
large, and at the same time an interesting one, 
and considerable attention has been paid by the 
exhibitor to the decoration of the cases. Many 
of them are extremely elegant in the design, and 
were the results of prizes offered by Mr. Benson to 
the pupils of the South Kensington School of De- 
sign.” Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizontal, 
repeaters, centre seconds, keyless, split seconds, 
and every description of watch, from the plainest 
to the highest quality of which the art is at 
present capable, adapted to all climates. Benson’s 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free by post 
for two stamps) contains a short history of watch- 
making, with descriptions and prices. It acts as 
a guide in the purchase of a watch, and enables 
those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the 
colonies, India, or any part of the world, to select 
a watch, and have it sent free and safe by post.— 
J. W. Benson, Prize Medallist, 33 and 34, Lud- 
gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—[ Advt. | 


GREEN AND BLvE SiatTE.—It was announced 
by the Mining Journal that “A company is in 
course of formation by Mr. Lee Stevens, for work- 
ing Slate Quarries at Llanfair, Merionethshire, 
under more than ordinarily advantageons circam- 
stances,” and which describes the vein of Green 
Slate to be of the extraordinary thickuess of above 
100 yards. On this subject the Zimes (April 8) 
states that “An unparelleled demand for Slates 
exists at the present time, and so greatly exceeds 
its supply that all the Slate Quarries which have 
been for years abandoned in the districts of Har- 
lech, and other parts of Merionethshire, art now 
being again worked with most hopeful expecta- 
tions.” The general demand, in fact, for Biue 
Slate is so much in excess of the supply, 
that cargoes are occasionally sold at 1/. per 
ton profit on the invoice price; and the abso- 
lute want of Green Slate for Government and 
other first-class Buildings is so great that the 
prime cost is about twice that of the quarry-rates 
fer the Blue Slate, which have recently advanced 
20 per cent. In short, these are expected to be 
amo the most profitable Slate Quarries in 
Wales. Of the Llanfair Quarries, the Mining 
Journal also says, “ Both the veins of Green and 
Blue Slate rise to a considerable altitude above the 
level of the sea; they can be worked without 
machinery, by driving levels into the side of the 
hill, through which the produce may be inexpen- 
Sively obtained ; and the shipping place of Pen-y- 
sarn being within less than a mile of the Quarries, 
the Slate can be conveyed on board at 1s. per ton. 
Under these circumstances, we anticipate that the 
prwate subseription for shares, which is in pro- 
gress, will be shortly closed.” Prospectuses and 
other infermation obtainable from Mr. Lz 
Stavexs, 36, Cannon-stTrEET, Loypow, E.C. — 
Mining Journal.—[Advt.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. G. NEWENHAM (Pupil of G. @ 


Scott, Esq. R.A.) PREPARES Sets of Competition Designs, 
Working and every description of Architectural aud Artistic Draw- 
ings. Perspectives Outlined in a superior manner (and coloured by 
the best artists), with punctuality and despatch, and on reasonable 
terms.— Offices, 26, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8 W. 


. H. LEONARD 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 


ARTISTIC COLOURIST and LITHOGRAPHER, 
No, 21, MONTAGUE-STREET, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C. 
Competition and every description of Architectural, Working, and 
Detail Drawings prepared. 


ARTNER. — WANTED, a JUNIOR 


PARTNER. in a building business of very long standing, in 
the provinces. Capital required, from 5007. to 1,0002—Address, R. 8 
Post-office, Sheffield. 


- 3 
ISTRICT SURVEYOR WANTED, for 
the Stockport and Hyde Divisions of the Hundred of 
Macclesfield.—The Highway Board ase prepared to receive applica- 
tions from Canuidates for the Office of DISTRICT SURVEYOR. Per- 
sons applying must be practically acquainted with the management 
and repair of highways; and preference will be given to candidates 
who have served as, or under, professional surveyors of highways. 
The district consists of twenty-five townships or places, containing 
about miles of highways. Applicauts are requested to state the 
amount of saliry they will expect, including travelling and «ll other 
expenses. Security will be required. The surveyor will have to de- 
vote the whole of his time to the performance of his duties, and to 
reside within the district. Applications and testimonials to be sent to 
Mr. JOHN LINGARD VAUGHAN, Clerk to the Board, at his Office, 
in Stuckport, on or before the Ist of MAY next. Applicatious to be 
marked outside, “ District Surveyorship.” 
JOHN LINGARD VAUGHAN, 
Clerk to the said Highway Board. 














Stockport, April 2nd, 1863. 


TO SMITHS. 


ANTED, an experienced GENERAL 

SMITH to Take Charge of a Shop.—Apply by letter, stating 

particulars, last employment, and wages required, to W. B. 45, 
Albany-street, Regeut’s Park, London, NW. 


J ANTED, a good GRAINER, to fill up 

his time at painting if required. None but a steady man, 

with gond references, need apply.—Aduress, M. C. PAWLEY, Builder, 
close to Sydenham Station. 


ANTED, in an Architect's Office, a 

_ YOUTH who can use Mathematical Instruments.— Address, 

stating age, previous employment, and terms, by letter only, to X. Z. 
care of Miss Watling, 409, Strand. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT in an Archi- 

tect’s office. Neat dranghtsmansbip, and some knowledge 

of construction essentixl.—Address, stating age, terms, and previous 
engagements, to X. Z. care of Miss Watling, 409, Strand. 














TO ROAD SURVEYO: 


RS. 
ANTED, immediately, a SURVEYOR 


for the newly-formed Highway District of Chipping Campden, 
in the County of Gloucester. The Surveyor wil! have to keep all the 
acc unts relating to the repair of the roads, and to superintend and 
see that the roa’s are kept in a proper state of repair. Length of 
road, about. 110 miles. He will have to provide his own office, and a 
horse for his own use, and he must not be engaged in any other busi- 
hess or occupation of any sort or description. Security to the extent 
of 3002, wiil be required. Salary, 1807. per annum —Application and 
testimonials to be sent to the Rev. G. D. BOURNE, Weston Subedge, 
Broadway. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, bya 


Practical Man (Carpenter by trade), as FOREMAN. Accus- 
tomed to large works. Can prepare working drawings, take off quan- 
tities, bill, &c. anu measure up work. H»s had long experience as 
above. References to principal London builders.—Address, E. J. 46, 
Clarendon-street, N.W. 








AVENHAM HIGHWAY DISTRICT, 


SUFFOLK.—An a¢journed meeting of the Board of the above 
district will be held at the Swan Inn, at Lavenham, on TU*SDAY, 
the 12th day of MAY next, at ELEVEN o’clock, a.m. prepared to 
receive sealed TENDERS from persons willing to undertake the 
OFFICE of SURVEYOR for the said district. Tenders, stating the 
amount of salary requived, must be sent to the Clerk, at his Office, at 
Lavenham, on or before NINE o’clock of the morning of the 12th of 
MAY. The Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. Candidates to appear in person on the above-named day. 
The above district consists of 55 parishes, and it is believed of about 
420 miles, and 106,550 acres. The person elected as Surveyor will be 
required to reside in the district, and devote his whole time to the 
duties of the office.—By order of the Board, 

Lavenham, April 9, 1863. RICH. NEWMAN, Clerk. 


EW ROMNEY HIGHWAY DISTRICT. 
SURVEYOR.—Candidates for the APPOINTMENT of SUR- 
VEYOR of this District are required to send in written Applica- 
tions, addressed to “The Chairman of the Highway Boar, New 
Romney,” accompanied by testimonials of their qualification and 
respectability, on or before SATURDAY, the 25th instant. The salary 
is fixed at the rate of 1507. per annum; and the Surveyor will be 
required to reside in the District, and devote his entire attention to 
the duties of his Office, and carry on no other business. Can‘idates 
are also required to be in attendance at the adjourned meeting of the 
Board, which will be held at the Guildhall, New Romney, on MON- 

DAY, the 27th APRIL instant, at TEN o’clock in the Forenoon. 

HENRY sTRINGER, pro tem. Clerk to the Board. 
New Romney, 14th April, 1863. 








———ws 


OCHESTER HiGHWAY DIsTRICT. — 


2 The Highway Board for the above district will, at their meet- 
ing to be held on the 5th day of MAY next, at the Bull Tun. Roches- 
ter, at TWELVE o’clock, be prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
from Candidates for the Office of DISTRICT SURVEYOR, A prac- 
tical knowledge of the management and repair of highways will be 
requisite. The district comprises 26 parishes, and contains about 
220 miles of road. The yearly salary, including the keep of a horse 
(which the Surveyor must provide tor his own use), travelliug, and 
ail other expenses, will be 2002. He will have to devote his whole 
time to the performance of his duties, and to reside withiu the dis- 
trict. Satisfactory security wil! be required. Candidates must. state 
their age, and forward testimonials as to character and ability, to 
Mr. CHARLES MARTIN, the Clerk to the Board, at his Otfice in 
Strood, on or before the Ist day of MAY next. Applications to be 
marked “ District Surveyorship.”—By order of the Board. 

Strood, 15th April, 1853. CHARLES MARTIN, Clerk. 


V IMBORNE, DURSET.—'lto RuaAv 
SURVEYORS —A SURVEYUR is REQUIRED by the High- 
way Board of the Wimborne District. He must piace the whole of 











his time and service at the disposal of the Board, and must be well 
acquainted with the general management of roads and roadmaking. 
The District comprises thirty-four parishes, area 97,428 acres, 243 
miles of road, as returned by waywardens. The surveyor mustrvside 
in some central position of the District, to be fixed by the Board. — 
Candidates must send their applications, stating age, qualifications, 
and amount of remuvperation required, with references and testimo- 
nials, to me, on or before the 23rd of APRIL instant. The Board do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, and desire 
not to be:personally canvassed. Security for the due performance of 
the office may be required. 
THOS. RAWLINS, Clerk to the Boavd. 
Wimborne Minster, April 11, 1863. 





TO_LONDON SMITHS’ FOREMEN. 
ANTED, in a Small General Factory, a 


FOREMAN. He must thoroughly uuderstand every descrip- 
tion of kitchen work, hot water, steam, and the general routine of a 
smith’s shop.—Apply, by letter only, to R. A. care of Messrs. Ken- 
nard’s, 67, Upper Thames-street. 


W ANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor, 


a CLERK experienced in the practical part of the duties of 
an office, in inspecting works, in measuring up, and making up 
accounts ; in taking plans of property, acquainted with the Building 
Act, &c.—Address, stating sulary, &c. to T. X. N. (154, Deacon’s 
News-rooms, Leadenhall -street. 


ANTED, in a Builder and Decorator's 

Office, a YOUNG MAN to attend to the ACCOUNTS. One 

having some knowledge of the Business would be preferred.—A/dress 

by letter, prepaid, stating age, salary required, and full particulars, to 
J. M.N. Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 











TO PLUMBERS AND IRON PIPE FITTERS. 
ANTED, an experienced Man in the 


above line, in the country.—Address, T. H. Post-oifice, 
Chelmsford. 


ANTED, in a Land Surveyor’s Office, a 


Young Man who is a good Plain DRAUGHTSMAN, has a 
knowledge of surveying and Plotting, writes a good hand, and can 
print neatly. References required, and some proof of efficiency.— 
Address, T. T. Post-office, Ashford, Kent. 


ANTED, a YOUNG MAN, from an 

Architect’s or Builder’s Office, who could attend at evenings 

from half-past five to eight o’clock, to COPY ACCOUNTS, &.— 
Apply, by letter only, to A. B. Mr. Payne’s, 328, Regent-street, W. 


ANTED, in the Office of a Builder and 

Decorator, TWO JUNIOR CLERKS.—State reference to 

last employers, and age ; also terms for a permanency, to H. H. H. 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 














ANTED, an APPRENTICE, to the 


WRITING, GRAINING, and MARBLING.—Apply, W. G. 
149, Great Portland-street, W. 





TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND AGENTS. 


WANTED, by a Practical Man of good 


experience, who has been in business four years as a builder, 
a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, FOREMAN, or GENERAL 
MANAGER, ona Gentleman’s Estate. Has a thorough knowledge of 
estate work and general improvements. Can prepare working draw- 
ings, specifications, measure and value tinrber, &c.—Address, EAD, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, a permanent Appointment as 

BUILDER’S CLERK, who is a good penman, quick at 
accounts, capable of planning. taking out quantities, estimating, &c, 
Has also a thorough, practical knowl: dge of the building business; 
or would undertake the superintendence of the bui!dings and repairs 
necessary on'’a large estate. Good references and security given if 
required.— Address ‘* Builder,” Post-office, Exeter. 





TO ESTATE AGENTS AND COUNTRY BUILDERS. 
_ r 
ANTED, by a very steady Married Man, 
aged 30, EMPLOYMENT as CARPENTER and JOINER on 
an Estate, or at » Builder’s. A very good wo: kman. Constancy the 
chief object.— Address, A. B. Mr. Radley’s, Loughton, Essex. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a Carpen- 
ter, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. Has served three years, 
Address, A. B. at Patching’s, News Agent, Putney. 


TO BUILDERS AND DE ORATORS. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as GILDER and PAPER-HANGER. Can turn 
his hand to painting if reyuired. Good references given.—Address, 
C. H. 26, Hugh-street West. Pimtico, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OVrHERS. 


W ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as HOUSE-PAINTER, &c. as Leading Man. Good 
reference. Town preferred.— Address, W. 8. No. 17, Mabledon-place, 
Burton.-crescent. 


ANTED, to ARTICLE or APPREN- 


TICE a Youth to the Plumbing and Painting Business.— 
Address, J. 8. No. 2, Phillip’s-terrace, Knightsbridge, 8.W. 


TO BRICKMAKERS. 


ANTED, at Home or Abroad, a SITUA- 

TION as FOREMAN or MANAGER in a Brick and Tile 

Works, by sti ve or machine.—Address, W. HUDSON, 7, Cirencester- 
street, Harrow-road, London. 


WANTED, by a Youth, aged 18, a SITUA- 


TION in an Architect's or Builder's Office. Two years’ good 
Lye gaia ties B. R. No. 84, Harrison-street, Gray’s inn-road, 
ondon. 























TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, a respectable middle-aged 
MAN, for a permanency, to Take Charge of and Mix all 
Colours reyuired, and generally to superiutend a «mall numberof 
hands. Must have been in, and be able to refer to sume known 
London establishment.—Apply by letter only to T. C. R. 27, High- 
street, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Car 

pepter and Joiner, with a knowledge of plans, specifications, 

&c. in the office or otherwise. Well suited for a jobbing firm.— 
Address, J. T. 8. 9, Gilbert’s-buildings, Westminster-road. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
‘TION, im a Plumber’s Business, as an IMPROVER.— 
Address, stating terms, &c. to F. F. Post-offics, Maldon, Easex. 


TO BUILDERS, PLU MBERS, PAINLErS, GLAZIERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as WORKING FOREMAN, or otherwise. in the above 

Branches. Good reference given.—Aduress, B. H. No. 17, Gioucester+ 
strect, Queen-square, Londen, W.C. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FORE- 


MAN of BRICKLAYERS, or to Take any Amount of Work 
by rod or otherwise, by an experienced person, who has had:charge of 
several large jobs in and abouttown. First-class references and testi- 
monials.—Address, B. E. A. Office of “*The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
good practical Plumber, with three years’ good reference, a 
Constant SITUATION. Can turn his hand to painting or glazingif 
a G. M. 19, Molyneux-street, Bryanstone-square, 
rylebone. 


ANTED, by a good Writer and Grainer, 
a Constant SITUATION,—Address, W. DASH WOOD, Office 
of ‘‘ The Builder.” 























TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man who has been 
accustomed to the work, a SITUATION as CLERK of the 
YARD or TIMEKEEPER.— Address, A. B. 29, Duke-street, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS. ’ 
ANTED, by a Carpenter and Joiner, a 
RE&-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, im or out of doors. 
ie competent,—Address, F. R. 1, Carey-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 
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TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an 

ENGAGEMENT. Is a good draughtsmsn, measurer, and 
estimator. Could take the management of an Office if required. Six- 
teen years’ experience. References to London Builders.— Address, 
R. E. Post-office, 139, Goswell-street, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


being disengaged in the eveninz, would be glad to enter into 
an ENGAGEMENT with an Architect to PREPARE DRAWINGS, 
&°, at his own ro»ms.—Addrers, ARCHIMEDES, care of Mr. Heningal', 
2, Crawley-street, Oakley-square, N.W. 





TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED. by a good practical plain and 

decorative PAPERHANGER, a CONSTANT SITUATION, 

in town or country. Wi'ling to fill up time at painting. Good re- 

ferences given.—Apply to E, A. G. care of Mrs, Price, No. 1, Prince’s- 
road, Kennington Cross, 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS, 


ARTIAL EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 


for one or two days per week, by a respectable Man. Can 
measure work, estimate, write out specifications, and keep books Is 
a quick calculator, and a good penman. Good references. Terms 
moderate,—Address, X. Y. 11, Bruuswick-place, Upper Ho'loway, N. 





TO BUILDERS, LANDLORDS, &e. 


ANTED, by a steady, practical Married 

Man, aged 28, a Joiner by trade, a SITUATION as FORE- 

MAN in a Builder’s Shop, or to collect rents and undertake repairs on 

an estate. Can be well recommended. Security given.—Address, 
J. T. 3, Wiliiam-street, New North-road, N. 


TO PLUMBER3 AND GAS ENGINEERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, bya 

PLUMBER and GASFITTER. An experienced hand in 
every description of plumbers’ work. Reference given.—Address, 
U. 8. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c 


WaAntren, by a respectable and_expe- 

rienced CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGt MENT in that 
capacity, or as PRINCIPAL FOREMAN to a CONTRACYOR toa large 
JOB. Is used to measure up works and make working drawings, 
&c. Good reference will be given.—Address, L. M. N. No. 6, Clifton- 
street North, Worship-square, E.C. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

aged 24, aSITUATION as CLERK or TIMEKEEPER in a 

Builder’s'-ffice. Experience, four years. Unexceptionable references. 
Address, A. Z. Mr, Welibank’s, Stationer, Sloane -square, Cnelsea. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 














FOREMAN of WORKS or as SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, | 


by a steady practical Man of several years’ experience (in London), in 
either capacity. Thoroughly understands his duties. Satisfactory 
reference avd testimonials from late and previous employers, No 
objection to the country.—Address, A. B. 3, Westfield-road, Kingston - 


upon-Thames. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS, by a thoroughly practical Man, well 
versed in all the different constructive details of building throughout, 
No objection to the country. Well recommended by last and previous 
employers,— Address, G. E. M. 19, New Charles-street, City-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
\ | ANTED, byan experienced ASSISTANT, 
who has been engaged in first-class offices, an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Accustomed to prepare fair working and detail drawings, &c, 
&c. and has a thorough knowledge of Gothic architecture.—Address, 
Cc. T. N. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








UILDER’S CLERK.—One who has been 

five years in London building firms, and consequently well 

ac:ustomed to all the duties of the Office, is open to an ENGAGE- 

MENT, cither in town or country. Good references can be given.— 
Address, D. L. 8. Office of ‘The Builder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN desires a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT. References given where last employed. 
Address, X. Y care of Mr. Oswyn, 1, Catherine-street, Strand. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN is desirous of 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR CLERK. Has been four 
years in the profession. Terms moderate.—Address, B. U, 14, Upper 
Stamford-street, 8. 














VERY good Grainer is in want of a con- 

stant SITUATION. No objection to plain painting or paper- 
hanging.—Address, W. W. No. 18, Upper Cleveland-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANT desires a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can make detail and finished drawings, 

{ —. colour, &c,—Address, G. K. 2, Crowndale-place, Oakley- 
square, ‘ 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS is 


open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class testimonials.— 
Address, M. N. 21, Alfred-street, Bow-road, E. 


S CLERK of WORKS.—An experienced 


Man, aged 40, a Carpenter by trade, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Usred to town and country jobs. Can make working draw- 
ings, measure, correspond, and keep accounts. References of the first 
class.—Address, RULE, No. 98, Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS OF THE WEST. 
1c ° 4 ° 
BUILDER'S SON is desirous of being 
ENGAGED in a FIRM where the best of work is done. Has 
a good knowledge of the business, can superivtend and measure 
work, trace, and, keep books, &c. Unexceptionable references given. 
Age 22.—Address, ALPHA, Post-office, near the Railway Terminus, 


B gate-street. 


ap 





| 














TO CARPENIrERS AND BUILDERS, 
Al 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a Youth, 
aged 16, as CARPENTER, Has a slight knowledge of the 
trade. Indoors preferred.—Address, stating full particulars, to 
J.T. W. 8, Nottingham-street, Mary ebone, 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Plumber 


and Gasfitter, whose experience of ten years has chiefly 
been in the country, and who prefers employment in town. Svitable 
references, if required.— Address, J. C. 3, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 





T.) BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a 

SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 

Can make himself useful in graining, &c.— Address, T. W. 33, Adam- 
street West, Bryanston-square. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Has a thorough 
knowledge of the building trade in allits branches ; can set out and 
measure up work of every description. Good reference can be given, 
Address, 8. J. V. Office of “ The Builder." 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner by 
trade, a SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, 
within thirty miles of town.—Good reference,—Address, L. Y. X. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ms ° 
ANTED, by an energetic practical 
JOINER, a SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FORE- 
MAN of WORKS. First-rate reference from a London firm,— Address, 
G. W. 139, Arthur-terrace, Princes-road, Lambeth. 














TO WINDOW GLASS AND LEAD MERCHANTS. 
N experienced Young Man is in want of a 
SITUATION as CUTTER or WAREHOUSEMAN in the abov3 
line. Understands the paper trade. No objection to fill up his time 
with glazing. Good reference as to character.—Address, E. P, No. 6, 
Princess-street, Cadogan-street, Chelsea. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


A® experienced ASSISTANT, engaged for 


the past ten years on large public works and in the office, is de- 
sirous of meeting with a permanent ENGAGEMENT.—Address, S. W. 
cire of G. W. Stevenson, esq. C.E. 26, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


A N ASSISTANT is desirous of obtaining 

a permanent SITUATION, in London. He has had consider- 
able experience, and is qualified in church, school, and villa architec- 
ture, can write specifications, take out quantities, superintend 
works, &c. Couduct land surveys and level.—Address, L. E. 17, Hill- 
street, Knightsbridge, S.W. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 28, who has been 

é ten years with a surveyor and two years with a building firm, 

wishes an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING CLERK to a Surveyor.— 
Address, T. 8, Cornwall-plice, Holioway, N. 


RESPECTABLE Young Man wishes for a 

SITUATION as CARPENTER and JOINER, and would make 

himself generally useful in all kinds of Building works.—Address, 
W. C. 8, Compton-street, Regent-square. 


S PUPIL in an Architect’s Office—An 

; Architect has a VACANCY in his Office fora PUPIL. Premium 

a lary ideration.—Apply by letter to Z. B. at Mr. Eyton’s, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 

















TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by an experienced hand in the 

Bell-hanging,. Gas-fitting, &c. a SITUATION. No objection 
4 g° — J. W. 10, Mortimer-street, Great Poitland- 
street, W.C. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GRAINERS, 


YOUNG MAN, who will be found 

very useful in the above trate, wishes for EMPLOYMENT, 
where he can improve himself.—Address (if by letter stamped), to 
FE. C, 30, Frederivk-place, Hampstead-road. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as GRAINER, PAINTER, and for a constancy. Town 
or country. Wages according.—Address, Y. Z. No. 7, Augustus-row, 
Spa-road, Bermondsey. 


TO ARCHITECTS OR SURVEYORS. 


> 
WANTED, by a good Draughtsman, used 

to quautitfes, &c. a SITUATION in either of the above 
offices, in town or country. derstand practical part of the 
profession, and could overlook the works in progress, if required.— 
Address, ALPHA, the Post-office, Chelsea. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


\ .ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient Clerk 

of Works, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or as General Foreman, or 
to Superintend on a Nobleman’s Estate. Is well up in working out 
details in all branches, &c.—Address, P. O. O. Office of “ The Builder.’ 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an expe- 
rienced and Practical Man, a SITUATION as GFNERAL 


FOREMAN; by trade a Carpenter. First-class references given.— 
Address, Y. Z. 8, Walpole-stseet, New-cross. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


nr 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, 
or to take charge of a job. Good character from last employer.— 
Address, 8. T, at Mr. Grimble’s, Baker, Gay-street, Putney. 





BUILDERS. 


TO 
W ANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT, by an 
experienced CLERK. Can estimate, take off quantities, 
&c. &c, Four years’ reference from present employer. Salary, 303. per 
ee ALEXANDRA, Mr. Horne’s, Stationer, Lee, Kent, 





HE Advertiser, who has been several years 

in an eminent architect and surveyor’s office, is desirous of an 

ENGAGEMENT in a builder’s office.—Address, L, P, 13, Hargreave- 
Park-road, Junction-road, Holloway. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


DRAUGHTSMAN, MEASURER, 


QUANTITY TAKER, ACCOUNTANT, and General ASSIST- 
ANT, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is thoroughly practical and 
experienced in all out-door and office duties.—Address, 8, A. P. Post- 
office, Brompton-row, S.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS 


oc 

FIRST-CLASS ASSISTANT, expe- 
rienced in Medieval and the usual styles of architecture, quick 
at quantities, persevering and steady, and who has had the manaze- 
ment of an office more than once, but is not particular in that re- 
spect, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Salary moderate, references 
se Y. Z. 8, Sussex-street, University College Hos- 

pital, W.C. 








‘O PAINTERS AND BUILDERS, 


T 
GOOD GRAINER and moderate Sign- 
writer (specimens given), and can have first-class references 
for steadiness, &c. requires a SITUATION. Amount of wages less an 
cel than regular work.—Address, A. B. 43, Vine-street, West- 
minster. 


CLERK of WORKS, of great experience, 
and fully qualified, wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, 
CLERK OF WOKKS, 9, Adelaide square, Windsor. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT, accustomed to 
the duties of an architect and surveyor’s office, is desirous of 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Salary moderate.—Address, H. E. care of 
R. Blessley, esq Architect, 8, Furnivai’s Inn, London, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


7 ° 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN desires to 

ENTER the OFFICE of an ARCHITECT, of good position 

aud practice, as he is wishful to learn the outies of his profession 
th ghly. h t fee will be given for an eligibie 
opportunity.—Address, B. D. Office of “ The Builder.” 


N experienced LETTER-CUTTER 


eWANtED.— Apply at the British and Foreign Marble 
Galleries, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street, W, 


























HE Advertiser, a Young Practical Man, ' 





0 INVENTORS.—All intending Patentees 


should procure the PRINTED INFORMATION ponies 
Patents—their cost, and the mode of procedure to be adopted—issu 
gratis by the General Patent Company (limited), 71, Fleet-street, 
London. ROBERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 





UNDALL, DOWNES, & CO. PHOTO- 


GRAPHERS, 168, New Bond-street, Copy Pictures, Maps, En- 
gineering Plans, Country Houses, Interiors, Building and Engineering 
Works in progress in any part of the country, on plates up to 26 by 
21 inches.—Terms may be had on application. 





[TPAWING CLASSES, for the Study of 


Architectural, Perspective, Mechanical, and Ornamental 
Drawing, &c conducted by Mr. WM. DAVEY, at the London Mecha- 
nics’ Iustitution, 29, Southampton Buildings, Holborn. Members of 
the Institution, 3s. 6d.; the Public, 6s. per Quarter. The Half- 
quarter has nowcommenced. MONDAY to FRIDAY Evenings, from 
EIGHT to TEN. 





RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 


BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Esta- 
blished 1796.—Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Scuda- 
more, and other Organs usually in Stock. Also as to the Tuning, &o 
of Organs in all parts of the country. Church Organs of any size 
built, enlarged, or revoiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 
DURING RESTORATIONS. PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 











AJ 

ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London, 

When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 

Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
sultry an Haginse Deis Bolle 
an pot, Holland-street, 
“ - 








UILDERS AND OTHER 


TO B ERS. 
ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 


CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


ARPAULINS, MARQUEES, &c. 
for SALE or HIRE. 
SCAI'FOLD and HEMP ROPE FALLS, 
H. PIGGOTT, 


59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment. 
to Her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 








poLerc’s* and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE. 


ESTABLISHED  biauubianndiica 1838 


i 


For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (as shown above), the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of ammonia, For Estimates and 
Prices, &c. &c. apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down. 


ENCILS, BLACK LEAD, and 
COLOURED CHALKS. 
A. W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, sold by all 
Statiovers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents, HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 9, Friday-street, E.C. 


ATENT ASPHALTIC ROOFING FELT. 


D. ANDERSON & SON, 
BELFAST, 
And 23 and 233, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF ASPHALT# ROOFING 
SHIP SHEATHING, BOILER AND INODOROUS FELTS. 


SPHALT.—The TRINIDAD ASPHALT 
is recommended to Engineers FOR IRON BRIDGES, INSIDE 
OF IRON SHIPS, BRICK VIADUCTS, and general Railway Work ; 
also for FLAT ROOFS, FOOTWAYS, and BASEMENTS OF HOUSES, 
THORN & CO. 
GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, WOOD PAVING 
MANUFACTURERS. 

















VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 





Sheringham’s 
Day and Night 
Ventilator 








THROUGH THE EXTERNAL WALL. 


With single pulley, from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from 66. 6d. 

These Ventilators are arranged so that the requisite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fre:h air is 
most required—_HAYWARD, BRO1HERS, sole urers, 187 
and 189 (lace 117 and 118), Union-street, Borough, London ; and of 
all respectable L , Builders, &. 








0 LY TECHNIC.—tThe most Liberal 


Shilling’s worth in London. Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 
till 10. Great Additions to and New Experiments in Professor 
Pepper’s Lecture on Optical Illusions. Professor Pepper will (by the 
kind permission of the author) read and illustrate a portion of Mr. 
Charles Dickens’s Tale of the ‘‘ Haunted Man,” and the “ Ghost” will 
actually appear to walk across the new platform arranged in the 
Large Theatre. N.B—In order to prevent disappointment, the 
“Ghost Illusion ” will be shown every morning aud evening at half- 
past 1 and 8 o'clock. New Lecture by J. U. King, esq. entitled “ Pueu- 
matic Wonders,” illustrated with new experiments, models, &c and 
the “‘ New Pneumatic Parcels Despatch Apparatus.” Conjuring made 

sated ty fed nse 





Easy, by Mr. James Matthews, iy or 
cal agency. Von Weber’s Grand Opera of “ D-r Frieschutz,” in the 
German and humorous Schools. The Optical Scenery by Messrs. 
Childe and Hill. The Instrumental Music by Mrs. Peile, Mr, Tinney, 
and the celenrated Brusil Family. The Vocal Music by Miss Fos- 
broke, Miss Champion, Mr, Suchet Champion, and Mr. Chaplin 
Henry, Chorus, Lionel Brough, esq. 
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